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THE FALL OF THE COMMUNE. 


Durine the massacres which followed the entrance of the Versailles 
troops into Paris, a friend of my own was the eye-witness of the 
following scene:—A woman, speechless and bleeding, was being 
dragged through the streets to be shot as a pétroleuse ; a furious mob 
were assailing her with imprecations and blows. She was on the 
point of being shot by the troops, when a bystander stepped forward 
to proclaim her innocence. The fury of the mob was at once turned 
upon him, and both he and the woman were in imminent danger 
of their lives. At length, almost by chance, it was recognised that 
the woman was the cook of a neighbour’s family, who had crossed 
the street to buy a bottle of salad oil. 

One who attempts to discuss the recent events in Paris does so to 
an audience almost as little prepared to listen as those who were on 
the point of murdering this woman. An attempt to prove that 
certain crimes were not committed at all is regarded as the same 
thing as the justification of them. No one who has not himself 
sought to trace out the evidence for any particular act in these 
events can conceive the cloud of false witness in which the whole 
is involved. During the early days of the Commune I tried to 
explain what appeared to me, after investigation, to be the true 
character of this movement. I was not, as has been assumed or 
insinuated, the unhesitating apologist of its acts. Believing as I 
do Communism in all its forms to be a dangerous dream, I unhesi- 
tatingly condemned all that was Communistic in the movement. 
Repudiating as I do every attempt to settle social problems by violent 
means, I distinctly condemned its acts of violence. But I saw that, 
in spite of this, a great and fruitful purpose was in it. I justified 
it as a defence of the legally-established Republic of France against 
a conspiracy of deputies, I insisted that its administration had been 
marked by striking success; and, on the whole, by few crimes. 
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During the delirium which accompanied its extinction in blood, I 
expressed no hasty opinion. The facts were involved in such a 
chaos that no serious writer, speaking under his own name and 
looking to more than the opinion of to-day, could consistently stake 
his character upon any complete view of the circumstances. There 
is no man living who, from every principle that he has professed 
and from every accidental interest cf life, could feel more appalled 
than I at such an act as the deliberate burning of Paris. Of all 
men we, who look on the living as but trustees for the coming gene- 
rations of the labours of the dead, are those who feel most deeply 
any wanton destruction of the common inheritance of mankind. 
I need not add that the murder of unarmed prisoners would not 
meet from me with one word of palliation. It was necessary, before 
speaking of events so tremendous and so wildly misrepresented, to 
satisfy one’s self by a patient and personal investigation of what has 
actually taken place. This I have now done. I have examined 
many men, both English and French, who were present and eye- 
witnesses of the scenes which marked the fall of the Commune; I 
have critically studied, I believe, the whole of the journals which 
appeared in Paris during those weeks; and I have most carefully 
compared the statements of those who were the earliest to enter the 
city. 

No one who has not examined into it for himself can conceive the 
delirium into which the human mind may be thrown by events such 
as these, or the degree to which misstatement can be carried by 
crowds of infuriated writers and speakers repeating with variations 
what can be ultimately proved to be a deliberate invention. 
Historians have frequently shown us how in times of public excite- 
ment the wildest and most meaningless belief is propagated under 
the combined influence of terror and hatred. Givena state of society 
in which two orders, two races, two parties, find themselves brought 
face to face with mutual loathing and fear, and we have that pheno- 
menon which has puzzled after generations—when wholesale cruelties 
are perpetrated by entire populations under what has been eventually 
proved to be a childish invention. During the Middle Ages, it was 
quite a common thing for a wholesale massacre of the Jews to be 
preached as a duty towards God, and carried out with unrelenting 
ferocity, under the idea that the accursed race had crucified a 
Christian baby. Under the Roman Emperors, the calmest statesmen 
and the most philosophic historians saw and approved the extirpation 
of Christian sects by endless barbarities, under the idea that they 
were the enemies of political society, who met for the purpose of 
celebrating horrible rites. In our own days we have seen how, in 
questions of race, the wildest stories of mutilation and bloodshed, said 
to have been committed by native Hindoos and by African slaves, 
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have been passionately believed by the white races on the spot; and 
how years have scarcely sufficed to dissipate what we now know to be 
an invention. Where social or race hatreds are so deep, anything is 
believed on the one side or the other, and the human intellect 
becomes the prey of extravagances which are in the true sense of the 
word actual mania. 

Let any one read for himself, as I have done, and compare one with 
the other the newspapers published in Paris during the week which 
followed the entry of the Versailles troops. He will find there 
statements about the same matter repeated with every circumstantial 
detail, and with a curious appearance of accuracy, day after day, in 
fifty contradictory ways. He will find every leading member of the 
Commune captured or killed under fresh circumstances every morn- 
ing. And these tales are repeated oftenest about men like Cluseret, 
Pyat, and others, whom we now know never to have been captured at 
all. They were all sheer forgeries. Circumstantial accounts of the 
destruction of various public buldings of Paris are repeated day by 
day—are written, printed, published, and read by men who were 
standing within half a mile of the uninjured building. Half the 
newspapers in Paris on Saturday, the 27th of May, when almost the 
whole city was in possession of the troops, repeat that the Palais de 
Justice, the Sainte Chapelle, and the Theatre of the Chiatelet (to 
mention these instances only) are reduced to ruin. It is known to 
every one now that they are untouched. In a word, no one reading 
the French newspapers of that time with the light of our present 
knowledge, can fail to see that they are filled from beginning to end 
with unadulterated fiction. It is not news which they give us, but 
wilful lying. 

There is a feature about the Paris press which is not sufficiently 
known in this country. A portion of it, and that by far the most 
widely read, is made up of paragraphs which, professing to be state- 
ments of fact, are nothing but idle invention. We are apt to 
imagine, when we see in a newspaper a statement of this or that 
having happened in some part of the city, that, if not quite correct in 
its details, there is some foundation for what is alleged. The con- 
trary, however, is the case with the Paris press; and‘with many of 
the best known Paris newspapers the staff of so-called reporters are 
simply romancists, who, sitting at their desks, evolve these state- 
ments from their own inner consciousness. When we read, for 
instance, how Delescluze was taken at Villers-le-Bel disguised as a 
beggar, and attempting to escape, and what he said, and how he looked 
when he was captured (the said Delescluze lying all the while dead 
upon a barricade in Paris); when we read at least in ten different 
versions, all of them contradictory, how Courbet the painter fought 
for his life and was killed by the troops (the said Courbet being for 
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weeks after this in his own house)—we are not to suppose that this is 
a mere mistake of person, place, or circumstance, but simply that the 
story from beginning to end is due to the brain of some petty follower 
of Eugéne Sue. Circumstantial accounts of how the petroleum was 
spread upon rags, and curtains, and carpets; how the Archbishop 
looked when he was shot, and what he said ; fae similes of orders for 
the burning of certain quarters or particular buildings ; procla- 
mations, documents, and statements said to have been found (where, 
we are not told) by a soldier (name not given) on the person of a dead 
member of the Commune (not further particularised)—-we must re- 
member that these are all due to the ingenuity of a few practised 
pens working at a desk. A large portion of the Boulevard jour- 
nalism is devoted to simple forgeries, A case in point is the long 
letter of M. Thiers to the Pope, now officially asserted to be a 
fabrication. Another is a letter pretending to be written by Dr. 
Karl Marx. This is now known to be a forgery. The same is the 
case with various proclamations and addresses of the Internationale, 
letters and orders of leading Communists, and professed statements 
of theirs. Forgeries all—wilful idle lies, which goaded the fury of 
the public, and earned for the writer a few francs. 

Let us take a single instance of this work. In the history of these 
events there is none more completely worked out than the story of 
the disguised firemen pumping petroleum on the burning buildings. 
If we are to believe anything at all, it appears certain that scores 
and scores of men were shot for this supposed offence. The news- 
papers are full of circumstantial details, how at a particular street, at 
a particular building, some ten or twenty men were found thus 
adding to the flames. It is quite certain that men were put to death 
on this ground. Now if any one will look at this story with a 
moment’s calmness, he will see that a more outrageous absurdity was 
hardly ever suggested to a people mad with panic. From a mere 
mechanical point of view it is ridiculous, and a moment’s thought 
might convince any one that men, whose object it was to spread fire 
through a city as widely as possible, would occupy themselves with 
setting fire to untouched buildings, and not with pouring petroleum 
upon buildings which were already in full blaze. Nor, indeed, is the 
story now believed by any rational person who has had any oppor- 
tunity of inquiring into the facts; and this grotesque invention will 
take the place of the Christian baby who was believed to have been 
crucified by the Jews in the Middle Ages. Again, if there is one 
feature of the scene which is more widely belicved in than another, it 
is that women spread themselves through the city in organised bands 
for the purpose of burning down private houses with bottles of 
petroleum. The idea having been once started by some ingenious 
brain, was worked out with every variety of suggestion. Young 
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ehildren, we were told, were the favourite agents. The women 
earried about the petroleum in their chignons; demure market- 
women were found with their baskets just emptied of explosive 
material. Certain it is that, in the panic of the moment, the Parisians 
sedulously covered up the air-holes of their vaults, down which these 
demons were believed to be pouring inflammable oil. Men who have 
passed that week in Paris, Englishmen, perfectly well known, of the 
highest intelligence and honour, have assured me that the whole idea 
was a wild absurdity, that not a single authentic case was established, 
and that the pretended mode of setting fire to houses is a simple 
impossibility. The hundreds of wretched creatures who, in the 
madness of the hour were torn to pieces, or shot without the chance 
of explanation, were victims, like the woman of the anecdote just 
mentioned, of the mere madness of the moment; and the people of 
Paris gave themselves over to that same delirium which we read 
befell the Athenians after the mutilation of the Herma, or the 
Romans when they believed the Christians had burned Rome. 

Yet this was the state of the public mind, and these were the 
sources from which all our information has hitherto been derived. 
The correspondents of English newspapers, many of them men of the 
highest acumen, courage, and good faith, were themselves more or 
less under the influence of the Parisian press, which may be described 
not so much as mendacious in relating facts, as busy solely in inventing 
paragraphs. The English reporters could but tell us what was the 
belief of the men amongst whom they lived, and naturally had no 
time or opportunity to verify what on the face of them were authentic 
documents. More careful investigation, and the personal examination 
of those who were on the spot, must lead any man who undertakes 
the task to the conviction that the whole story of the fall of the 
Commune, as at present known to the English public, is little better 
than a nightmare. Let any man accustomed to deal with historical 
evidence attempt to verify any single incident and really to satisfy 
his own mind—how, when, by whose order, for instance, the Palace 
of the Tuileries was burnt—and it is certain that he will find no 
foothold of sure ground. Having patiently sought for those proofs 
myself, I most urgently ask that the judgment upon the facts must 
be suspended ; for I am certain that no impartial mind can satisfy 
itself that there is any evidence whatever upon which to form a 
judgment. With a full sense of the responsibility which I incur, I 
most distinctly insist that there is no evidence whatever of any con- 
eerted plan or organised attempt to destroy Paris as a city, or wan- 
tonly to injure private property or houses. I am not about to 
undertake—what I assert is at present an impossible task—the 
establishing in detail the truth about these tremendous events. 
Much, however, is already certain. It is certain that the supposed 
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plan of the Commune to bury itself under the ashes of Paris is a gra- 
tuitous invention. It is certain that the stories about petroleum are one 
and all wild calumnies. It is certain that the Versailles army, if it did 
not actually destroy the principal public buildings, by pouring a storm 
of shells upon them, did that the almost inevitable consequence of 
which was to set fire to them. It is certain that the destruction of 
houses and property in the suburbs, caused by the shells launched by 
the orders of M. Thiers, exceeded tenfold that in the houses burned 
in any way by the order of the Commune. It is certain that the 
private houses destroyed in the streets of Paris suffered from the ordi- 
nary effects of a desperate street warfare. A mere catalogue of the 
barricades and of the houses destroyed will show that in almost every 
case the ruin is due to the proximity of the house to an important 
barricade. English eye-witnesses of the most undoubted good faith 
saw with their own eyes shells pouring on public buildings without 
intermission for hours consecutively ; and we know, from the expe- 
rience of the Prussian War, that when a city is systematically shelled 
a conflagration is inevitable. The most bitter enemy of the Commune, 
the “ Parisian Correspondent” in the Times, has shown by elaborate 
proofs that the whole of the conflagrations resulted from the strategic 
system of defence. If the Communists desired to destroy Paris, why 
did they not do it? And why is it that the richest quarter, from the 
Madeleine to the Porte St. Martin, including the two Opera Houses, 
is practically uninjured ? 

Let us now follow for a moment the course of events. The late: 
elections have proved to the world that the Bordeaux Assembly was. 
in no sense the representative of France, but was simply a conspiracy 
of Bourbonists and priests. They have also proved to the world that 
Paris, after all that has taken place, that France herself, is unalter- 
ably Republican. I repeat what I wrote in April, that the move- 
ment of the Commune was in the first instance the effort of 
Republican Paris to defend the established constitution of the 
country against the machinations of a cabal of deputies. The 150,000 
bayonets that Paris at one time mustered were in fact Republicans, 
determined to defend the Republic. The attempt which is made by 
the Romish priesthood and the Bourgeois journals throughout 
Europe to make out that these 150,000 men were the enemies of 
human society, and were in arms to rob good people of their pro- 
perty, is a suggestion as silly as it was malicious. Indeed the 
majority of them were not Communists, but Republicans. 

The insurrection of ‘Paris, in spite of all that has been said, was 
not in any sense an abnormal or incomprehensible outbreak against 
the established institutions of society, family, and country, but was 
as clearly a political movement as any in history. Its immediate 
occasion was a belief, for which we now know there were only too 
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many grounds, that an Assembly got together by a few priests and 
landlords during the spasm of the capitulation of Paris was about 
to overturn the established order of things. It has now been made 
known—for the account was published in the Versailles newspapers, 
and was signed by an officer on the staff of the War Office, who 
was himself an eye-witness of the fact—that the murder of Generals 
Thomas and Le Comte was effected by some of their own soldiers, 
against the efforts of the National Guard and their officers, who were 
present on the spot, and had scarcely been carried out before an 
order arrived from the Central Committee for their release. With 
regard to the affair of the Place Venddéme, it so happened that there 
were two distinguished foreign generals, who saw the incident from 
the windows of their hotel, and who have positively proved that it 
was an armed attack upon the most important military post of the 
National Guard. It is now certain that the administration of the 
public offices, in spite of the unparalleled difficulties of the situa- 
tion, was never more efficiently carried on than after it had fallen 
into the hands of the men of the 18th of March. Order was better 
preserved in the strects than it had been in the days of Napoleon, 
with his thousands of gendarmes. It is now ascertained that neither 
public nor private property was plundered by the authority of the 
Communal Government; that, though surrounded by implacable 
enemies, and attacked by ceaseless conspiracies, no single life was 
taken whilst the Commune remained an organised body. The 
government which was absolutely obeyed by a city of two million 
inhabitants, which carried on with regularity its complex adminis- 
tration, which could call into the field 150,000 bayonets, which failed 
in none of the functions of a regular government, which had 
received the sanction of more than 200,000 votes in a single city, and 
which maintained its vitality for two months, was in every sense 
a real, though it may be a revolutionary, authority. 

Yet the first act of the Versailles Government was to cover the 
origin, principles, and acts of this authority with furious abuse, to 
treat the entire population of the capital as felons, and to massacre in 
cold blood those whom it captured. For a time the seizure of hostages 
checked this act of wanton barbarity, but as the siege went on, and 
the hopes of the Versailles Government rose higher, and as the 
creatures of Napoleon returned from their German captivity, it 
became obvious to all who were watching events that a deadly 
vengeance was being planned. During the closing weeks the re- 
appearance of the monster Galifet, and the wholesale butcheries of 
unarmed men at Clamart and Moulin Saquet, prepared us for the 
worst. If any statement whatever is to be believed, it is proved that 
the explosion in the Avenue Rapp was the work of incendiaries from 
Versailles, an explosion by which hundreds of innocent persons were 
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killed and mangled. The delay with which the Versailles troops 
conducted the ultimate attack was inexplicable to those who were 
looking on, and who were not aware that M. Thiers was relying upon 
the work of treachery, and had a very sinister understanding with 
the German army. The vendetta of Versailles was preached by the 
clergy, it was urged from the tribune, it was gloated over in the 
press; its aim was not so much to crush the insurrection of Paris as 
to catch the whole body of the insurgents in one vast net. At the 
appointed signal the Germans on their side closed the city behind, 
whilst treachery opened it to the Versailles troops in the front. 
From that moment a scene of massacre began, such as in recent ages 
has never disgraced the soldiers of any regular army. I have it 
from an English witness of the highest respectability that quarter 
was refused to the prisoners taken with arms during the whole week. 
“‘ The incendiarism,” he adds, “is always quoted as a justification of 
this, but the ‘no quarter’ began on the Monday morning, and the 
burning did not begin till Tuesday afternoon, and it was Wednesday 
night before the poor Archbishop suffered. During all that time 
every person taken was shot.” “ Petroleum is another justification,” 
he says, “but there is clear evidence that the pétroleuses never 
existed, and that they never burned anything.” A reference to the 
English newspapers will show that the English correspondents saw 
the execution of prisoners taken in arms before a single building was 
fired in Paris, and heard from Versailles officers the parts that they 
had taken in this butchery. It was eagerly proclaimed in the 
Assembly, it was the avowed policy of M. Thiers, and it was the 
boast of the leaders of the army, that every one connected directly or 
indirectly with the insurrection of the Commune, and that all who had 
attempted to defend it in arms, should suffer. In a word, the work- 
men of Paris were to be treated like wild beasts, netted and smoked 
out of their lair. 

I deliberately say, that crime so infernal in its cruelty and so vast 
in its area has never, in recent ages, been committed by any political 
party whatever. It was the victorious party in a civil war pro- 
claiming war to the knife against their opponents, with the avowed 
purpose, not so much of establishing their own authority, as of 
exterminating the other side. Nothing in the acts of the old 
revolutionists of France, nothing in the story of modern political 
warfare, bears any parallel to it. We must go back to the times in 
which hatred as furious was at work—the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew and the capture of Magdeburg. The party which has delibe- 
rately assumed the weight of this enormous crime, the party of 
Order in France, are not the men who have a right to bring any 
charge against their opponents, or to pretend that any such crimes 
whatever justified their own, which in point of time plainly pre- 
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ceded them. The attempt to cloak this system of extermination by 
charging their victims with every possible and every impossible 
crime, was worthy of the original design; but the statement that 
every man who bore arms within the city of Paris—ay, and every 
woman too—was, to use the phrase of the hour, “a fiend in human 
shape,” was simply a repetition of the type of calumny in which 
civic hatred veils its atrocities. It must not be forgotten that down 
to the Sunday night when the army of Versailles effected an entrance 
in Paris, and re-commenced on system a massacre of prisoners, no 
single life can fairly be laid to the account of the ruling power in 
Paris. We, at any rate, cannot forget that it was the Commune 
which had publicly burned the guillotine, which had abolished the 
conscription, which had repudiated the doctrine of national retalia- 
tion, and was a living protest against the whole system of war. If 
of these rival parties either must be counted as outside the pale 
of humanity, it was certainly not the people of Paris, guiltless of the 
blood of a single citizen, and who had laid down their lives for the 
civic cause of independence, but rather that so-called party of 
Order who were in league with the foreign enemy to crush their 
domestic rivals, who had introduced into regular warfare the savage 
practice of murdering disarmed men, and who, for the first time in 
modern political strife, had determined that their victory should 
mean not so much their own restoration to power as the butchery 
of their opponents. 
What passed during that week in Paris when, the national enemy 
stopping up the earths in the rear, the soldiers of the Versailles 
Government had free licence to slay any citizen of Paris, and when 
the principle of death to every Communist had proved to be a bloody 
reality—what went on, I say, is not yet known, and may never be 
completely known. When men who had headed a successful revolu- 
tion saw the cause for which their lives had been spent trampled 
down by a party in league with a foreign power, and the citizens who 
had elected them and maintained them in power butchered in cold 
blood—saw themselves pursued and treated like mad dogs—there is 
no limit to what they may have been driven in their desperation. I 
do not pretend to say what mad purpose may have been worked by 
individual men so sorely tried as these were, but I do say that it 
would ke folly to wonder much at anything they might have done. 
For my part I can find not a shred of definite ev dence—ney; I will 
say, not a grain of reasonable probability—that the public buildings 
of Paris were deliberately or wantonly burned in sheer revenge. As 
to the deliberate destruction of works of art and national monuments, 
however deep the offence, it is impossible to forget that most modern 
nations, and most assuredly the English, are open to a similar charge. 
When the British army burnt the Summer Palace of Pekin it was 
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an act of destruction as wanton as can possibly be conceived. That 
was done for the sole purpose of wounding and humiliating an 
enemy after a desperate conflict. It was chosen as being that par- 
ticular national monument which was most surrounded with national 
pride. From the point of view of art there can be little doubt that 
ten Tuileries and their contents would not to the true artist and 
historian be a loss so irreparable as was that of the Palace of the 
Emperors of China. And when another British army wantonly 
burnt the Capitol of Washington, it was the destruction of a famous 
national building for the sole purpose of humiliating the pride of an 
enemy. If even it were true that the public buildings of Paris were 
deliberately destroyed by the Commune, it would be an act which, 
however we might condemn or deplore it, is such as, under 
similar circumstances, has been often equalled in crime, and which 
assuredly is a crime immeasurably less than that to which a blood- 
thirsty faction drove the Government of Versailles. But, as I have 
said before, I can find no reasonable proof, or even probable ground, 
for believing that the fires of Paris were the result of a settled plan. 
If in the midst of fighting, continued for a week, during which a 
storm of shell was poured night and day across the city, in which 
every great building was the scene of a separate and bloody engage- 
ment, buildings had not been set on fire, it would have been little 
short of a miracle. 

It must not be forgotten that, in order to charge with incendiarism 
the entire people of Paris, to justify the massacre of every supposed 
Communist or of every National Guard, it is necessary to show that 
this incendiarism was in the nature of a distinct purpose, planned 
and carried out by public authority, and generally known and 
approved by the body of the people. The fiercest denouncers of the 
Parisian Guard would hardly venture to say that if, at the time of 
a general massacre, in the midst of a hundred unconnected street 
battles, in the paralysis of all authority and the disappearance of all 
governing power, orders had been given and executed by a few 
irresponsible men—it matters not how criminal or savage—that this 
would be sufficient to make the population of a city, its men, women, 
and children, equally worthy of death—that this could justify their 
entire extermination. Now I challenge any one fairly to read 
through the Parisian newspapers of the week preceding the capture, 
and to believe that any such violent design was present to the mind 
of the people, or had been broached in the councils of their leaders. 
The debates of the Communal Chamber have been published up to the 
last day of their meeting, and it is plain that up to the hour of the 
entrance of the Versailles troops the Government of Paris were 
thinking only of the administration of the city. It is an argument 
resting mainly on negative evidence, but in a case like this negative 
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evidence is all-important. If here and there an ingenious corre- 
spondent has detected in a newspaper a paragraph about “ Moscow 
rather than capitulation” (and such paragraphs were not one-tenth 
part as numerous as they were during the siege of the Prussians), 
no one with an open mind can come to any other conclusion that 
neither the National Guard, nor the people of Paris, nor the 
Commune as a body, nor its leaders in office or in journalism, had 
ever conceived a plan remotely akin to that of burning Paris, or 
even destroying its monuments. 

I am not about to shirk the case of the murder of the Archbishop 
and the other hostages. Under whatever circumstances it was done, 
and by whomsoever it was ordered, it was in my opinion, as in that 
of every right-minded man, a wanton murder; but it is certain that 
on the Wednesday on which it was accomplished all organised 
government in Paris had come to an end, the city was one scene of 
battle and of massacre, no responsible authority existed, and the 
leaders of the Commune who survived were engaged either in 
directing isolated street fights, or escaping the fury of their pursuers. 
It has now been ascertained that the execution of the hostages was, 
up to the last moment that the Commune existed as an organised 
body, opposed by the principal leaders, and most signally by the 
chief of them, Delescluze himself. It has now been ascertained that 
it was a wild act of fury carried out by some irresponsible men, 
without the knowledge of their colleagues, and certainly without the 
knowledge of the people of Paris, and under circumstances which 
must make such an act hardly a cause for astonishment. It was 
u retaliation for the wholesale murder of captured Federals. But 
on this subject I will quote an authority, in whose high character 
and good sense we can thoroughly confide. One who personally 
went to see the Archbishop at the prison, and who inquired into the 
circumstances of his arrest and detention, writes as follows :— 

‘There is no disposition to punish them as criminals. On the contrary, they 
receive in some important respects a consideration and indulgence which could 
scarcely be accorded them if they were not formally recognised as innocent of 
any crime. They are kept merely as hostages in order that their safety may 
be a guarantee of the safety of those Communists who fall into the hands of the 
Versaillais. I am not prepared to justify their detention, though, unless the 
whole theory of hostages be indefensible, I don’t see how it can be altogether 
condemned; and there is, at least, this much to be said for it, that it was to a 
great extent provoked by the foolish ferocity of some of the military leaders of 
Versailles. It is highly probable, too, that the ostentatious detention of such 
men as the Archbishop of Paris, or the President de la Cour de Cassation, may 
have prevented undue effusion of blood, shed not in a calm spirit of policy to 
avert wider calamity, but with vindictive fury which would only have led to 
still more vindictive reprisals. When leaders of high rank like the Marquess 
de Galifet are ready publicly to encourage their soldiers to shoot down like 
mad dogs those citizens who, however erroneous and mischievous their views, 
are many of them thoroughly honest and well intentioned, sincerely believing 
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in the goodness of a cause for which they face death, there is no slight excuse 
for the leaders on the other side who threaten that for every life thus taken they 
will take the life of some one whose exalted position ought to make his party 
anxious to save him. The lives of the political prisoners are not, I believe, in 
the slightest danger if M. Thiers can make his party consistently carry out his 
own wise policy of clemency and reconciliation.” 

Thus wrote at the end of April an able and well-informed corre- 
spondent of the Times. What he says comes now with double truth 
when it is known that subsequently, upon the very eve of the capture 
of Paris, the Communal authorities even offered the Archbishop and 
~ix of his companions in exchange for the single person of Blanqui. 
But the Government of Versailles, who cared less for the safety of 
the Archbishop and the hostages than for the satisfaction of their 
own plans of vengeance, contemptuously rejected the proposal, and, 
leaving the Archbishop to his fate, continued their career of hemming 
in Paris, and of putting to the sword all who adhered to the 
Communal side. The blood of these victims does not rest against 
the Commune as a body, but against some individuals connected with 
it; and they must be singularly constituted who are prepared to say 
that the death of some sixty men, whose lives were distinctly taken 
in retaliation for thousands of unarmed prisoners put to death, is a 
crime so deep as wholly to put out of sight the inhuman vengeance 
of those who devoted the armed defenders of a city to summary execu- 
tion, who massacred in cold blood twenty or thirty thousand of their 
fellow-citizens, and hunted down the leaders of a rival political party 
as if they were wild beasts. 

We who live under a more favourable political atmosphere do 
not easily conceive with what ferocious tyranny the Republican 
leaders of France have had during life to contend. Almost every 
one of the men who were returned by the City of Paris at the 
elections which closed the war, were known chiefly as having been 
the victims of an unrelenting persecution; as having passed the 
best years of their life at Cayenne and Lambessa; as having been 
hunted by the Imperial Police ; as having wasted in the prisons or in 
exile. After the coup d’état which established the Empire, some twenty 
thousand men, the flower of the workmen of Paris, were deported 
to die in different stations. Blanqui, Pyat, Delescluze, Vermorel, 
Rochefort, and the rest, were known to us of old as having fought the 
battle of true civic life against that unforgiving despotism. Let us 
take the life of such a man as Delescluze himself—a man of high 
training, of great powers, and, in spite of the calumnies of the 
party of assassination, a man of inflexible honesty. His first entrance 
into public life was a familiarity with a royal prison. He defended 
the insurrection of June, 1848, and subsequently escaped to England ; 
but on his return to France, in 1854, he was instantly arrested and 
tried upon the old charge, arising out of events before the coup d’état 
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or the Empire, and again sentenced to unlimited transportation. 
For two years they kept him in the docks of Toulon—this great 
and heroic spirit chained with a cannon ball to a common: felon— 
then they thrust him into the hold ofa transport and sent him to 
Cayenne. The voyage recalled the worst horrors of the middle 
passage of the old slave trade. There was neither light nor air, 
and scarcely food, in this foul dungeon. When the ship reached 
Cayenne, he was found, contrary to expectation, to be still alive. 
Instead of landing him on the coast, with a devilish refinement 
of cruelty, he was put in the hold and returned back to Toulon, with 
the obvious purpose of putting him to death. Still he lived. Five 
times backward and forward across the Atlantic he made that 
horrible voyage, without ever leaving his dungeon in the ship’s hold, 
until it seemed almost as hard to kill the life in his body as it 
was to crush the spirit in his soul. In sheer despair at the end 
of the fifth voyage he was taken out of the ship, and passed the 
best years of his life at Cayenne. The story of Delescluze is in 
one sense the story of the rest. Persecutions, imprisonments, exile, 
transportation, calumny, suborned witnesses, and forged documents, 
every device of unrelenting tyranny, had been brought to bear 
upon these men for twenty years. Scenes such as these do not 
improve the temper, and may sometimes deteriorate the character, 
and it would not be strange if they who had borne and lived 
through this were not prepared to quit their place and power with 
the well-bred grace which sits so well upon our English statesmen 
on a change of Ministry or the downfall of a party. Tried as they 
were, and brought to bay at last with political opponents thirsting 
for their blood, the enemies of their country on one side and an 
army of 100,000 men on the other stopping up every avenue of 
escape, struck down by a system of extermination more sweeping 
than anything which history has seen since the days of St. Bar- 
tholomew, I assert fearlessly that these men will be proved to have 
been singularly free from crime, to have abstained in a striking 
degree from the natural acts of the last despair, and will stand 
out in the future beside the butchers of Versailles as political, ay, 
and as religious martyrs. English eye-witnesses of undoubted good 
faith have described to us how the high-minded Delescluze—who 
from the first had seen that ruin was inevitable—remained night 
and day at his post, until nature sank exhausted with the strain, 
and then with a few kind words to those around him, utterly unlike 
the melodramatic folly which calumny has put into his mouth, 
took up his walking stick, and, uncovering his grey hairs and 
baring his undaunted breast, walked feebly but manfully to the 
top of a barricade. The figure of that noble old man will remain 
in history, though the bestial Figaro heap calumny on_ his 
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memory, and the Government of Versailles has destroyed his very 
bones. 

Now that language has exhausted its resources in denouncing the 
‘supposed acts of the Republicans of Paris, there remains for English- 
men to pronounce their judgment on the other side of the picture. 
They have not yet done so. Two months have passed and in our current 
judgments there is still a strange miscarriage of justice. We have had 
brought before our very eyes the picture of a vast, wild, and yet con- 
certed massacre, by the victorious party—a massacre on a scale as great 
as any recorded in history, as hideous in its details and as blind in its 
fury—and we are still denouncing the burning of palaces. Nay, there 
have been found men who in the midst of this new reign of terror, had 
no thought but how they might assist in feeding the shambles. <A 
heavy responsibility rests on those who direct English opinion. 
They must show us that they hate a massacre at least as much as 
they hate incendiarism. They have still to show us that their 
antipathy to political vengeance is something like honest humanity, 
and not the mere expression of political feeling. If men are found 
dealing tenderly with a reign of terror when they happen to detest 
those who suffer in it, they must make up their minds to face results. 
What they are doing is, in fact, to make massacre one of the 
instruments of political warfare, and to teach us that our horror 
of bloodshed can be reduced to a simple question of party. 

It has often been falsely asserted that to defend the popular 
cause is to justify every excess of revolution. No revolutionist of 
character has ever spoken of these with any language but abhorrence. 
It is now our turn to remind conservatives of their rule. Let the 
party of Order condemn with no uncertain voice the atrocities com- 
mitted in the name of order. A reign of terror to punish revolution 
seems to meet at their hands with a very different treatment from a 
reign of terror to maintain one. The professions, indeed, of English- 
men have always been that political massacres were evil in them- 
selves and for whatever end. Politically speaking, the Vendeans of 

93 were committing the very same offence as the Parisians of to- 
day, with this difference, that it was they, and not their opponents, 
who were in league with the foreign enemy. But it has always been 
our faith and boast that we would suffer no political offence to justify 
wholesale massacre. We denounced the butcheries of Carrier, not 
because we sided with the Vendeans, but simply because it was 
butchery. Yet there is not a crime committed by the terrorists of 
93, which has not been surpassed by the terrorists of Versailles. 
The old revolution can show no massacre in the same area, and 
within the same period, so enormous as that which the Government 
of Versailles inflicted upon the population of Paris. They com- 
menced with the fusillade of prisoners on a scale which surpasses 
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Fouche, Carrier, or Tallien. English eye-witnesses have told us 
how they showed the same ferocity to the captives, to the wounded, 
and to the dying; how men and women were smashed to death by 
muskets, or ripped up with bayonets ; how prisoners were chained 
in gangs and shot in heaps along the line of march. They have 
reproduced for us the very court-martial of the September assassins, 
sitting in the Chatelet Théatre. They have told us how the very 
hospitals were ransacked for the maimed, to add to the piles of slain. 
Throughout more than a week regular slaughter-houses were set up 
in various parts of the city, in which the captives were butchered in 
heaps. Englishmen by scores have seen and told us how every out- 
rage was inflicted on gangs of prisoners on their way to the poisonous 
dungeons of Versailles—how old men and young women were driven 
in by bayonet thrusts, and shot as they sank down from exhaustion. 
They have seen officers with their own hands mangle their prisoners 
and leave them writhing in agony; they have seen them slash off a 
woman’s shoulder for a defiant word; and they tell us of lines of 
young girls dragged off to be hacked to death on the fallen altar of 
Imperial Moloch, “after first being publicly disgraced.” 

There is this difference between the crimes which are char ged 
against the Commune and the massacre of which we are now speaking. 
There is no evidence whatever, there is not even a probable sug- 
gestion, that the burning of Paris was a meditated act of revenge. 
The massacres rest on the most undoubted testimony—on the autho- 
rity of -English eye-witnesses, many of whom are well known, and 
of most unimpeachable character; and, if in this scene of bloodshed 
there is one feature which has been authenticated better than 
another, it has been the mode in which the captured prisoners were 
put to death. It seems too horrible to dwell on; yet horror was 
never held as a ground for forgetting the acts of Carrier; and there 
is one loathsome feature in the story which even exceeds the worst 
of his crimes. It seems that the ferocity of Algerian commanders 
had called for a new engine of massacre to which the guillotine is a 
toy. We are told, incredible as it sounds, but in a manner which it 
is impossible to distrust, unless we distrust every other statement 
whatever, that the mitrailleuse has been used to destroy whole 
gangs of prisoners at once. Just before the war began, in July, 
1870, a loathsome story went round the press. We were told how 
at the trial of these new machines of death a group of knacker’s 
horses had been chained together as a target ; how for some minutes, 
under the exulting eyes of imperial chiefs, the storm of bullets 
poured into the quivering mass which writhed in a heap of crushed 
flesh. It made one sick to hear of, though the target then was but 
one of worn-out horses. But in these latter days these devilish 
engines, we were told, have been heard shrieking hour by hour in 
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all quarters of the city; their targets now were chained men and 
women, some of them noble enthusiasts, some of them young girls— 
all of them, at least, having sought certain death for their cause. 
The imagination faints as it tries to recall the scene—how into this 
target, into this mass of intense human life, the leaden hail was 
driven, crushing the bone and flesh of hundreds into one horrible 
pulp, till it grew into one shapeless mass of splinter, blood, and 
quivering muscle, writhing, and slowly stiffening into such a gigantic 
pile of human agony as Dante may have seen in hell, but such as 
surely this earth never saw before. 

This was not the licence of a maddened soldiery. Suppose that 
we put aside and count as nothing what was done in actual fight. 
The organised massacres I speak of were effected by responsible 
officers, on a regular system, in parts of the city which were per- 
fectly conquered. It was continued for a whole week. It was not 
madness, for it went on a system. It had no military necessity ; it 
did not even terrorise, but added to the desperation. It was not 
caused by the difficulty of guarding captives, or in holding the city. 
The Germans had easily guarded 175,000 French prisoners at once, 
and in such a city as Paris it was easy to secure any number of 
prisoners in any sort of groups. This barbarity was not necessary 
to conquer Paris. It did not aid, but seriously impeded its conquest. 
It is trifling with us to pretend that it was caused by the fury of the 
contest, or by any military object. The Marquis de Galifet (the 
Carrier of our time) is escorting a gang of prisoners to Versailles ; 
he halts them at the Arc de Triomphe, selects eighty, and, to 
refresh himself, shoots them in cold blood. We know this for a 
fact, for there chanced to be an Englishman amongst them, an 
innocent and accidental victim, like so many there. Four or five 
different shambles are set up in various parts of the city, over which 
staff officers preside, and where whole battalions of prisoners are 
shot by the mitrailleuse. All this was after every pretence of con- 
test was over. It isa stupid hypocrisy to pretend that this was the 
fury of the combat. Let us give it its true name. It was simply 
an organised attempt by one political party in a civil war to 
exterminate the rival political party. This butchery was no sudden 
frenzy, but was a determined plan. We all saw it coming. We 
were told day by day how the partisans of all the monarchic factions 
were brooding over a vengeance upon their common enemies, the 

tepublican workmen, which should out-do every act of the old 
reign of terror. Every English observer rehearsed the tale of the 
murderous temper of Versailles. An English clergyman, who 
returned during the siege, assures me that he heard at Versailles 


but one language—“ Wait till we take Paris, and you will see La 
Vendée amply avenged!” 
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Revenge has been its one object—revenge deadly, vast, and final. 
Does the language of Marat, or of any Jacobin, exceed that of the 
organs of Versailles? ‘Forty thousand Communists only have 
been killed,” cries one leading journal; “why have the other 
60,000 escaped military justice?” ‘There shall be,” cries another 
journal, “ but one end for them all—death.” What numbers have 
actually been slaughtered no one can truly say, or will ever perhaps 
know. In certain quarters of the city the English eye-witnesses tell 
us simply “there are no men.” It is certain that in many quarters 
men, women, and children were indiscriminately killed, whether they 
had been taken in arms or not. Calmer estimates say that 20,000 
have been killed, with 30,000 prisoners. And what of these 30,000 
menand women? A large portion of them, it is now known, wholly 
innocent of any act whatever, chained on the fetid mud of Satory, 
crowded in hulks, stifled in dungeons in Versailles, or more slowly 
done to death in foreign settlements. The details matter little they 
think. Order is triumphant, and 50,000 of the most determined 
Republicans in France rot in the blood-stained trenches, or, still more 
slowly, in poisonous dens. 

Now, I ask plainly, is English society prepared to welcome this 
result? Do they call this political justice, or is it a true reign of 
terror? Do they mean to make common cause with those who are 
responsible for it? Do they shut their eyes to it? Do they ex- 
tenuate it * Do they think of it merely as something which it were 
best to forget ? If they do they need never display indignation 
again. They will have simply handed over political and social 
struggles for the future to one plain issue—that of extermination. 

Are they sure that these 50,000 are all morally guilty of the blood 
of the Archbishop ?. Is it proved to them that each of these 50,000 
conspired to burn down Paris? Are they sure that the slaughter of 
the hostages was ever known to more than to afew? Do they know 
which buildings in Paris were burnt by design, which from military 
necessity, and which by the shells of Versailles? Do they know 
what the design was, or whose design it was? And if they know 
all these things, about which we have still but a mass of contradic- 
tion, will Englishmen calmly tell us that the murder of some 
venerable men, and the burning of some historic buildings (authors 
of both acts, it is true, yet unknown, taking place, be it said, in a 
war waged without quarter), are crimes so unparalleled in human 
history that the massacre and deportation of 50,000 men are but a fair 
equivalent and penalty ? 

The balance hangs thus: Against the Commune the execution, in 
retaliation, of sixty-four hostages, and the alleged burning of certain 
public buildings, the circumstances of both being still doubtful. 
Against Versailles, the waging a war without quarter, prisoners shot 
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in cold blood, an organised massacre, dungeons, hulks, and Cayenne, 
and a population of 50,000 souls swept away. And to be just, we 
must remember that the atrocities certainly committed by Versailles 
preceded those alleged to have been committed by Paris; that the 
latter were carried out, if they were carried out at all, in the last 
delirium of despair. It is just also to remember that whilst against 
Versailles must be set this accumulation of vengeance, against the 
Commune, as an organised government, no slaughter whatever could 
be charged but that done in fair warfare. The Commune as a body 
did not exist until after the street riots of March the 18th and 20th. 
On the capture of the city walls it ceased to exist. Whatever 
isolated or irresponsible members of the body may have done, as an 
organised government the Commune has shed no blood. As the 
Times very truly said, they would have shed no blood if they could 
have had their way. Of Versailles this cannot be said, for their very 
aim was to exterminate. 

It has been the special feature of our national abhorrence of 
terrorism, that we have always denounced vindictive bloodshed for 
itself under whatever circumstances and for whatever end. We have 
held massacre to be evil in all its features and in all its consequences. 
As a people, we have never faltered or compromised with perse- 
cution. It has been to us the one indelible brand on Catholicism. 
All the lustre of the revolution has not effaced the memory of its 
horrible revenges. Our creed has been, that massacre is something 
which must be everywhere and for ever accursed. 

And now? Now wholesale butcheries and organised vengeance 
find us only execrating the victims for what, in their death struggle, 
they are hastily supposed to have done. It is easy to pile up accu- 
sations against the memory of the dead, to believe the cowardly 
calumnies with which /ittérateurs feed the passions of the party ; to 
scrape sentences from long-forgotten publications, or from the idle 
forgeries of the Parisian press, that this was a great insurrection 
against society which must be dealt with in a way that political crime 
has never been dealt with before. Hitherto the voice of Englishmen 
has been plain that the political offences of the victims should form 
no justification for a reign of terror ; and we have condemned terrorism 
not on the ground of party, but in the name of humanity. 

It is not likely that politicians in a country like this, whose pride 
has been to avoid all desperate issues, will be prepared, on cool 
reflection, to identify the cause of order here with the cause of order 
in Paris, or will shut their eyes purposely to a new reign of terror 
because they hate the principles of those who suffer in it. The party 
of Order in France will be hereafter known in history as the party of 
blood, and terrorists will be a name that will describe no longer the 
Republicans of ’93, but the Monarchists of ’71. Nor is it likely that 
a people, which still loves to call itself Protestant, will continue long 
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to re-echo the cry of the Roman priesthood, and see in a policy of 
massacre the triumph of the Gospel, the return to Christ. 

It is singular that this new system of persecution should have failed 
to raise more public indignation here, when we remember with whom 
and with what it is so closely associated. Natural sympathy with 
the fate of the aged Archbishop of Paris should no longer be suffered 
to blind us to the part which his Church has played in recent events. 
Rome gains largely, and hopes yet more, from the extinction of the 
Commune; and it is eager to ,use its opportunities. But it is right 
to recall how deeply it is responsible for all that has been done. We 
have seen it again, as of old, fanning political animosities by appeals 
to religious bigotry. The spirit which taught Charles [X., Alva, and 
Tilly how to crush rebellion, is still at work in our days. The ven- 
geance which has just been reeked upon the people of Paris was slowly 
and in cold blood prepared by that fanaticism which throughout 
France, in a million homesteads, has preached unwearyingly to the 
peasants that the people of Paris are accursed of God and man. The 
Romish priesthood has proclaimed and insisted on war to the knife 
between the Church and the Republic. Prelates as amiable as the 
late Archbishop deliberately tell us, and told us before the fall of the 
Commune, that Paris is a nest of pirates who must be burned and 
smoked out of their dens. The Pope himself, in that language which 
so well becomes the Vicar of Christ, tells us that the Republicans of 
Paris are “ men who have issued from the jaws of hell.” That rural 
Assembly which has just triumphed at Versailles was nothing but a 
priestly conspiracy. The Bretons and the Vendeans, who were the 
mainstay of the army of Thiers, were taught that they were engaged in 
a new crusade ; and they who have fanned and organised this spirit of 
extermination are now making homilies over the massacres by which 
they profit. No word of moderation to the butchers or pity for their 
victims escapes them. For them this unparalleled massacre (wrought 
as usual by the secular arm) is one of the brightest days in the history 
of their Church; and over the corpses of 20,000 citizens, with hosannas 
to the returning conscience of France, they are plotting to restore their 
“ anointed” king, and to regain temporal power for the Pope. 

It is a singular proof of the slough of formalism into which our 
Protestantism has fallen that scarcely a voice is found to repeat that 
to which it was once our boast to bear witness, that the Papacy is 
incompatible with human society and order. We have put aside, 
and rightly put aside, the worn-out invectives against the errors of 
Romanism as a religion, until we are in danger of forgetting that in 
the state of modern civilisation it is an intolerable curse to human 
society. Those truths which inspired some of the greatest characters 
in our history, and some of the noblest passages in our literature, are 
now as good as forgotten. Has class sympathy with those to which 
that Romish Church has attached itself really caused us to forget how 
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little its nature has altered? Is not that religion still what it always 
was—a religion of lies, with imposture for its creed and servility for 
its object ? Have not advancing ages and the growth of civilisation 
widened rather than narrowed the breach between that Church and 
a healthy society? Its head in solemn conclave has recently uttered 
his idle but malignant curse against every principle that men of 
sense hold dear, and every belief that men of intelligence hold true. 
In that arrogant and silly syllabus the Pope has formulated for us, 
as it were, all that makes the institution which he guides the im- 
placable enemy of all good men. To cripple the intelligence, to 
spread falsehoods, which the very propagators themselves scoff at, to 
play into the hands of any tyrant, however mean, to invoke the 
blessing of God upon any conspiracy, however unscrupulous, to 
divide nations one against another, and classes in nations against 
each other, to fight for every abuse, to resist by means, fair or foul, 
every improvement, and to do all this, if need be, by wading through 
blood ; this is the political character of that Church in its decay. 
When men of sense refuse to listen to them, they crawl into the 
confidences of women, working not upon their intelligences, but 
upon their more excitable nature; when the grown-up would have 
none of them, they intrigued to get possession of the education of 
the young, that they might poison manliness and good sense at their 
very roots. When the intelligent workmen of cities cast them off, 
they betook themselves to a peasantry, from whom they withheld 
education in order that they might inspire them with a blind and 
selfish antipathy to their fellow-workmen of the cities. And when 
the whole of the middle and working classes had broken through 
their yoke, and governments and governing classes were treating 
them with ill-concealed contempt, they played one last cast for power, 
and offered in return for their possessions to preach a bloody 
vengeance on the workmen. They it is, these servants of the 
Reconciler, who have compassed sea and land that they might set 
peasant against citizen, teaching the world that the workmen of 
Paris, the most intelligent, the most unselfish, the most truly religious 
class in Europe, are fiends in human shape and the enemies of human 
society. For twenty years they have served the tyranny of Napoleon, 
and have become but a mere spiritual police. For twenty years they 
have poisoned the mind of all French society with the belief that the 
workmen of Paris, the men who had most completely thrown off their 
yoke, were the enemies of every government and every class. The 
Archbishop of Paris and the Curé of the Madeleine, however amiable 
their natures, and however respectable their lives, were two of the 
chiefs of the alliance between the French Church and the Corsican 
dynasty. We sce them with the same policy in Spain maintaining 
to the last the bestial despotism of Isabella. Italy still rocks and 
heaves with their plots. The Catholic Church in Italy is an 
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organised conspiracy against the established government. In 
Germany it is tearing society to pieces in a wanton attempt to 
enforce by persecution the most grotesque of all its grotesque 
doctrines. 

We have heard much of late of institutions which are the enemy 
of human society. There is an institution of which this may be said 
with truth. It is that same Church of Rome which every year grows 
in its creed more false, in its policy more despotic, in its system more 
inhuman, which has introduced into political strife the maxims of 
extermination and the hatred of religious fanaticism which has now 
no other hope but to crush out in blood those who reject it, which is 
now in unceasing insurrection against modern society. Are there 
those who think that any good cause can gain by the help of such a 
Power? which is seen ever ready to sell its support to any party or 
any leader who will offer it its wealth and its privileges; which 
makes the cause of morality the same thing as the retention of its 
endowments; which invokes the name of heaven to pursue its end 
without submitting to the check of mere human considerations ; 
which raises the standard of God that it may provoke men to discard 
the pity and justice of man. , 

It is difficult to see in what the principles of good government are 
to gain by the extinction of the Commune in the way that we have 
seen. The evil which of all others Englishmen have most deplored in 
France is the extent to which a centralised bureaucracy has crushed 
all the life out of its people. No sooner has the Government of’ 
Thiers triumphed than we see again in all its glory the Imperial 
system revived ; a Chamber which is the mere tool of the chief of 
the State ; elections carried by the will of prefects under the dictation 
of the government of the day; the old system of an organised police, 
whose energies are concentrated on maintaining the government in 
existence; and an administration which entirely centres round the 
great function of government, the repression and punishment of all 
political parties opposed to it. Now, the Commune was in the first 
place a protest against this, not as was ridiculously pretended, with 
a view to divide France into an infinite number of Communes, but 
for the purpose, as was well said in one of their official documents, to 
found a free Paris in a free France. It was well said, in one of the 
admirable articles in which the Communal leaders endeavoured to 
enlighten their fellow-citizens, “that to attempt in a great country 
like France, with thirty-eight millions of inhabitants, to apply every- 
where the same rule was to crush the many centres of intelligence 
throughout the country, and to condemn it to an indefinite succession 
of bloody revolutions or of intemperate despotism ;” or, in the words 
of Alexis de Tocqueville, “It is in the Commune that the force of a 
free people rides,” or, as Sismondi says, “The Commune is the true 
country ;” or, as De Bonald says, “The Commune is a body more 
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real, more solid, and more visible than either the department or 
the kingdom.” The Commune is crushed, and with it for a time in 
France all prospect of local independence and life. 

Among the leading ideas of the Commune was certainly that of 
putting an end to the era of national contests, and of founding a state 
of society such that all Western Europe might gradually form one great 
country, made up of many independent communities. The.Commune 
had not existed a week before all trace of the hostility to the Germans 
wasatanend. A Prussian, indeed, was a member of the Commune; and 
amongst its last acts was the destruction of the Column of Vendéme as 
a signal that the age of war and of military glory was gone for 
ever. The Commune was scarcely crushed when Imperial Chauvinism 
in its worst form raised its head. The hatred to Germany is preached 
as a duty. The Government, the Chamber, and French society 
resound with dismal cries for military revenge. All parties vie with 
each other in the grossest flattery of the army; and in this race of 
infamy it is but fair to say that the Government of M. Thiers and 
M. Thiers himself end the undoubted winners. Ordinary English- 
men can with difficulty conceive a degradation of nature such that 
in sight of the triumphant foreign conqueror, over the smouldering 
ashes of a city which he had deluged in blood, the old apostle and 
now the mimic of Imperialism, having wriggled into the Imperial 
throne, could parade his army of ex-prisoners still fresh from the 
chains of their captivity and yet reeking from the shambles where 
they had butchered their own citizens. 

Order reigns they say in Paris, and the city we are assured is 
returning to its wonted aspect. Under the Commune it is true that 
the public administration was carried on by men who served it with 
enthusiastic devotion, and received but moderate salaries. The 
wanton extravagance of idle life had retreated to the congenial shades 
of Versailles, and the city no longer presented the extremes of 
human misery and reckless ostentation. Vice, too, we were assured, 
had followed the party of Order. The richer quarters of Paris had 
ceased, we were told, to be the brothel of Europe. The Commune 
had even officially attempted the suppression of prostitution; and, 
though it had not succeeded in this, it had unquestionably done some- 
thing to mitigate the extravagance of vice. The members of the 
Commune, it is true, had once met together at a public dinner, and 
their act was received with shouts of ridicule. But, on the whole, 
their administration had been one of stern work. It was essentially 
a Republican Government, and their lives had been the lives of the 
ministers of the public. The Commune has fallen, and we are now 
told that Paris resumes her ancient ways. M. Thiers, to ape his 
great ideal, must be restoring the feasts and the splendours of the 
Empire. As the Zimes well said, it is the Empire under another 
name. The train of cooks, dancers, and harlots has come back from 
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Versailles ; and the foulest literature in Europe is pouring forth again 
its feculent deluge. 

A writer we were told in a leading journal can scarcely contain his 
transports. He writes ecstatically :— 

“The Vie Parisienne is about to appear, and I already see severe moralists 
drawing long faces, and commencing a litany of lamentations upon our incur- 
able frivolity and the decay of our manners. ‘C’est qu’en cette Vie Parisienne 
se sont résumées, durant sept ou huit années, toutes les fausses élégances, toutes 
les vices capitaux et charmants, toutes les spirituelles immoralités de ce demi- 
siécle de cocodettes et cocottes. Que de tableaux voluptueux et piquants tout 
ensemble! Qu’elle désinyolture 4 mépriser les préjugés du vulgaire! Qu’elle 
ironie légére et de bon ton! Quelle persiflage hautain et amusant!’” 


He then goes on to say how much the world at large is indebted to 
Paris for La Belle Héléne and La Grande Duchesse, and for the 
peculiar class which are its spécialité :— 

** C’est une manie a présent de crier contre Paris et ses vices—mais si Paris 
n’existait pas, savez-vous que l'Europe s’ennivrait joliment? J’en suis conyaincu 
pour mon compte; la moitié de notre force et de notre courage a nous autres 
Frangais est dans notre gaieté. Tristesse est chez nous abattement d’esprit, et 
dame. C’est Meilhac qui a dit le vrai mot de notre caractére dans sa jolie 
chanson de Barbe Bleue, *Soyons gais! je suis gai!’” 

Such is the Vie Parisienne, to which Versailles has waded back 
through blood, which the workmen died in resisting, which the 
Catholic priesthood flatters, inflames, and consecrates ! 

Order is restored, and with it the reign of parliamentary intrigue. 
In place of the noble aim of the Commune to abolish national 
jealousies and enormous taxation, the party of order are preparing 
to abolish free trade, and to vie with the Empire itself in burden- 
some extravagance. To raise again the old Imperial army, to grind 
the bone and sinew of France in that ghastly mill, to fawn on it, and 
pamper it, and fling the country at the feet of a new pretorian 
guard—such is the aim of the old man who now rules France. 
Recent history records no more repulsive character. In literature, 
the greatest living master of falsification; in politics, the greatest 
living adept in intrigue; without a scruple, a conviction, or a 
purpose; as sanguinary as Robespierre, without the excuse of his 
fanaticism ; as Chauvinist as Napoleon, without the excuse of his 
genius—he has managed to wriggle himself into power for a time, 
simply because he is known to represent nothing but himself. 

To those who watch with anxiety the future, there is something 
appalling in the spirit with which the movement of the Commune 
has been judged. It is true that it was something new in political 
experience; but at most its ideal was that of government by and for 
the working classes. An ideal one-sided and extravagant it might 
be ; but when we reflect for how many centuries, and in how many 
societies, all power has been wielded by the rich or the great in their 
own exclusive interests, it is an ideal not so entirely preposterous. 
Yet the attempt, even before a single act by which to judge it, was 
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looked on by the respectability of Europe with transports of rage. 
Language was exhausted in flinging epithets at the leaders, and 
literature hurried forth to drown them in calumny. Some of the most 
honourable, cultivated, and, indeed, some of the richest men in 
Paris, were spoken of only as “ obscene miscreants.” That men 
who had once been working men should undertake—nay, even 
succeed—in the affairs of State was received with a howl, in which 
amazement struggled with rage. Before a building had been burnt, 
or a hostage shot, before the Commune had committed a single act 
of violence, the friends of order throughout Europe were devoting 
them to destruction with a hate that was simply fiendish. It was 
as if the horses had made an insurrection against men, had harnessed 
human teams in their carts and ploughs, and successfully established 
« Houyhnhnm Government. Our Yahoos howled with rage. It 
was the frenzy which seizes a white population when their black 
slaves grow insubordinate. That wretched workmen should set 
foot on the Elysian fields of luxury; that they should disturb the 
very gaieties of the season; that, in the pursuit of a more moral and 
just world, they should disarrange the charm of the pleasantest city in 
Europe—all this, in the eyes of the silken puppets who call them- 
selves Society, was an outrage worthy of death. That in their mad 
death-fury they should destroy the very scenes of revelry, and leave 
for years to come a black spectre looming over the gay procession of 
Fashion, marked them to be fiends in human shape, for whom death 
was too good, who should be reserved, said one of our army organs, 
“‘ for vivisection in the interests of science.” 

Few things of late have revealed how inhuman is the principle 
of our modern distinctions of class more clearly than this Satanic 
outburst of rage which the rich have shown towards the poor. It is 
the character of the refined luxury and the selfish power which are 
the modern result of wealth, to breed indifference to mankind, till 
it passes into utter cruelty of nature. At the decline of the Roman 
world under the influence of luxury and slavery, this spirit had 
reached its perfection. The gratification of every whim at any cost 
of human suffering was the mark of the fine gentleman or the fine 
lady. An emperor fattened his lampreys on live slaves. A great 
lady would have her slave-girl flogged for misplacing a curl or 
breaking a vase. We have seen this same temper to-day. They 
who have met an insurrection against the selfishness of wealth with 
the malignant hatred of the slave-owner, are the legitimate heirs of 
the corrupt Roman society. For them any who break their dream 
of enjoyment are the enemies of God and man, and the destruction 
of their tapestries and their crockery is scarcely avenged by the 
massacre of a whole population. 

It is melancholy to reflect how the great and noble name of Art 
has been degraded by those who oftenest use it. True Art is a social, 
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humanising, and purifying power. That only is worthy of the name 
which unites men in one common enjoyment, abolishes the barriers 
created by brute wealth, and soars beyond the separations of class, 
nition, or language. Its mission is to make the whole world kin, 
and its dignity is that all that is human is akin to it. It is the very 
degradation of Art to be the mere lackey of wealth, to embitter and 
not to brighten the contrasts of life. A turn for bric-a-brac is not 
Art. The knowledge of a Jew broker is not culture. A craze after 
upholstery and tapestries, the collecting of unique pots and rare 
carvings, if it but minister to the self-love of luxurious living, if it 
instil a contemptuous antipathy towards those who know not these 
things, if it make men and women more selfish, exclusive, and idle, 
is not a blessing but a curse. 

To conclude. This great crisis had stuted though it has not 
solved the social problem. What, in a few words, is this problem ? 
It is this. In this complex industrial system wealth has discovered 
the machinery by which the principal, in some cases the whole, 
results of common labour become its special perquisites. Ten 
thousand miners delve and toil, giving their labour, risking their 
lives; ten masters give their direction or their capital, oftenest only 
the latter. And in a generation the ten capitalists are rioting in 
vast fortunes, and the ten thousand workmen are rotting in their 
graves, or in a workhouse. And yet the ten thousand were at least 
as necessary to the work as the ten. Yet more. The ten capitalists 
are practically the law-makers, the magistrates, the government. The 
educators of youth, the priests of all creeds, are their creatures. Practi- 
cally they make and interpret the law—the law of the land, the law of 
opinion, and the law of God; they are masters of the whole social forces. 

A convenient faith has been invented for them by moralists and 
economists, the only faith which in these days they at all believe in— 
the faith that the good of mankind is somehow promoted by a per- 
severing course of selfishness. Competition is, in fact, the whole duty 
of man. And thus it comes that in ten thousand ways the whole 
social force is directed for the benefit of those who have. Habitually, 
unconsciously, often with what they think is a religious sense of duty, 
they work the machinery of society for their own objects. In this 
favoured land, whilst the owner of the soil knows no other toil or 
care but that of providing fresh modes of enjoyment, the peasant, out 
of whose sweat his luxury is wrung, lives likes a beast of burden, and 
dies like a dog in a ditch; whilst the merchant-prince is courting 
society for a peerage, a thousand lives of seamen are lost, decoyed in 
rotten ships to sea; whilst mine-owners can still paralyse the legis- 
lature, a thousand lives are lost each year in pits, “ chiefly, it is said, 
from preventible causes;” and whilst fortunes are reared by iron- 
masters, a hundred thousand workmen are ground to the dust by 
truck. Let us reflect what is implied in this mere finding of the late 
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Commission. One hundred thousand families in England are cheated, 
insulted, and oppressed by being forced to barter portions of their 
wages for some fraudulent equivalent in goods. Now all this makes 
up in gross that which they call in France “1’exploitation des 
ouvriers.” They say that where in a common work labour is no less 
necessary than capital, and labourers are as worthy of the profits as 
managers, the system by which the gross result is appropriated by 
capital, and under which the self-indulgence of wealth soars to yet 
unimagined heights, whilst the area of misery, ignorance, and 
exhaustion sinks ever deeper, is a system which is doomed to end. 
And this their claim is good. 

Let us turn to the remedy they propose. The whole social force 
which so long, they say, has been directed by capital in its own 
interest, shall be directed by workmen in the interests of workmen. 
The laws shall no longer be made and administered so as to handicap 
the labourer in the race of industry. The power of the State shall 
step in to neutralise competition, and to restrain the selfish abuse of 
capital. The land, at any rate, they say, must be resumed by the 
State for the benefit of the whole community; and farmed on social, 
and not on proprietary, bases. Ultimately, in short, the whole 
existence of capital, and the ordering the lives of the community, 
must be subject to the will of social authority. 

Such is the faith which, in spite of its extravagence, has seized the 
foremost minds of the workmen of Europe, which in some form or 
other receives the devotion of a religious creed. Can any one doubt 
its strength, compared with the conscious corruption of the opposite 
creed? Does the selfish cunning of competition in its heart think 
it can stand a social energy like this, with all its errors and all its 
dangers? Does a society which lives in its equipages, and toils only 
in amusement, match itself seriously with men who are ready thus 
to die for a cause however mistaken? Poor gluttonous fribble, whose 
cares are divided between the coming battue and the last new dish, 
the roughest of those who went to death in Paris in the hope of a 
better time to come for his children, was a hero and a man of honour 
in contrast with you ! 

The claim of capital to amass wealth by what means it chooses, 
and to spend it how and when it pleases, is so vile, the claim of the 
workman to have his part in the social result is so unanswerable, 
that in the end the issue is not doubtful. . And since this social 
problem must some day be faced by all, it seems time for serious men 
to reflect what other solution remains. Communism stares them in 
the face; it grows and deepens. Whatever it may suit a journalist 
to say, no sensible man believes that the 200,000 men who voted 
for the Commune are bandits and fiends in human shape. They 
who think that such a story as that of the Commune of Paris 
is explicable on the “ miscreant” theory are unfit to discuss political 
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questions. It has a great purpose, and it has great leaders. For 
every man who died on the barricades, ten will spring up hereafter. 
The cry of Milliére as he died, “ Vive Vhumanité!” will not be un- 
answered. The bones of Delescluze may be burnt in quick-lime, 
but his spirit lives. He and his followers have a purpose. They 
have sworn that the “exploitation of the workman” shall end; 
and end it must. 

They are not so clear about a substitute, but, so far as they have 
a scheme, it is Communism. There is but one alternative—the 
answer of Positivism. In one sense Positivism is akin to Com- 
munism, for it heartily accepts its belief in social reorganisation ; 
in another it is the opposite of Communism, for it exalts instead of 
abolishes the exercise of property by individuals. Positivism teaches 
that the highest uses of society are best served by massing capital 
in aggregates, and by entrusting these masses to the free control 
of individuals. It teaches that the dignity of domestic life and 
of public action, that moral as well as intellectual energy, demand 
the existence of capitalists as a class. It shows that the highest 
functions of social life and the noblest powers of the character would 
cease to exist without the free control of capital. It insists on this 
freedom in no grudging or unreal spirit. It looks on capital simply 
as power, and the wise exercise of power as the noblest function 
of man, and the trustful respect of power as the most generous of 
human instincts. 

And if Positivism insists that Communism would dwarf and 
unman every side of human nature, by destroying the infinite 
sources of nobleness inherent in individual property, it asserts as 
strongly as Communism itself that individual property can no 
longer exist on its prevalent conditions. It insists that the use of 
property must again be made a religious duty—that capital arises 
from the combination of many efforts, and nrust in justice minister 
to the common wants. It would, by an education prolonged through 
life, teach the workmen of every grade to trust and aid the owner 
of capital, and the owner of capital to look on himself as the minister 
of a free community. It would train the rich to rely on their own 
resources, and compel them to use their full responsibility in so 
ordering the common industry that the fewest disasters and the 
least suffering befell the labouring community. Such is a picture of 
capital not extinguished, but moralised; not cut in pieces, but raised 
to new functions; not harassed by the fetters of law, but strong in 
the noble consciousness of a public office. Let capital, shrinking 
from the fires and the shambles of Paris, choose which of these two 
it will have. Communism is a not impossible future. Positivism 
is a not impossible future. The status quo is impossible. The alter- 
native is Communism or Positivism. 

Frepertc Harrison. 
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Mr. GLapsronE—at least every one alleges it to be Mr. Gladstone— 
said in the Edinburgh Review, that unhappily we scarcely possessed 
in England the kind of writer who abroad is called a publicist. 
Indeed it is not very easy to give an Englishman only familiar with 
English discussions and English ways of thought, an exact idea of 
the word. But probably the late Mr. Senior, in the last years of his 
life, came very near to it. He lived among politicians ; he spent the 
main stress of his speculative mind upon politics; he wrote largely 
upon them. But he had none of the ties to them usual in England. 
He was neither a practical politician, engaged in real affairs, nor the 
editor of a political periodical, nor even a stirring writer addressing 
a large audience. He devoted much of his time to temporary 
politics, but he always dealt with them in an abstract and philoso- 
phical manner. He always endeavoured to deal with the permanent 
uspects of them, he addressed only thoughtful men, he was a “didactic 
member” of the republic of letters; and this we suppose is the 
idea of a publicist. 

Many persons may regret it as Mr. Gladstone did, but the fact 
certainly is that we have very few such writers in this country, and 
that the tendency of present times is rather to diminish than to 
increase their number. There is something artificial about the 
species. That a man of ability should spend a great part of his mind 
on political affairs, but that he should neither have a practical 
share in them nor an effective say to a large audience, is not 
natural. Such a type can exist only in periods of transition, as in 
despotic countries where the government though absolute will allow 
discussion, perhaps is moved by discussion, where there are many 
cultivated men who wish to read good and long reasonings on 
political subjects, but where there is as yet no people, no vast 
numerous class, who wish to read and who will only read short 
sharp arguments on present issues. As soon as “leading articles ” 
come in, publicists and pamphlets die out. Those who could best 
write pamphlets are drawn off to the more lucrative trade of writing 
‘“leaders.”’ And readers, especially the most important readers 
whose time is valuable, have so many leaders to read, and are so 
sickened of the subject, that they will not read a word beside. Mr. 
Disraeli once compared the great Quarterly Reviews, whose political 
articles are pamphlets in disguise, to the old mail coaches, which 
were capital things in their way, but when they tried to start in the 
present day found that all the travellers had gone on by the train. A 
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quicker niode of travelling has come in, a hastier mode of reading, 
and a scrappier mode of writing. Fifty years ago, when Mr. Senior 
began to write, all this had not happened. The English Government was 
then predominantly ruled by aristocratic politicians, some of whom 
were reading men, more of whom respected reading though they did 
not practise it, and beneath whom there was a still larger body of 
educated men who cared for political discussion, who already pos- 
sessed some public power, and who were eagerly desirous of more. 
At that time the grave political essayist could speak to the few, 
without being shouted down by the many. 

That political writing has in consequence declined in this country 
is certain, at least it has been minced. No practical subject can 
be discussed thoroughly at sufficient length, and with all the argu- 
ments set in one view. No observant person could write such things 
on a pressing practical point, and think they would have any 
influence on events. On the politics of the hour the great penny 
papers of the North have infinitely more effect than all the reviews 
in London. These rule the constituencies, and on great pressing 
issues rule Parliament too. In time to come they will prevent the 
existence of publicists, or at least take care that they shall be few, 
and those few not powerful. 

At first it might seem that the change was bad, but I am not sure 
that it is so. On the contrary, it has one good effect. It prevents 
the highest class of philosophical minds from worrying themselves 
with momentary affairs. This is not their characteristic function. 
They have by nature in a rare degree that in which most men are 
most deficient—the faculty of abstraction. It is given them steadily 
to see not only a particular instance, or a few instances, but that 
which all such instances have in common. They can keep their 
attention fixed on this common element, and so fashion a doctrine 
common to all like cases. But when they have made their doctrine, 
their work is done: when that doctrine comes to be applied in real life 
a different class of faculties are wanted, and a most opposite set of 
powers become necessary. A philosopher having a particularly fine 
vision of the common elements in all cases is apt to be particularly 
blind to the uncommon qualities of individual instances. As objectors 
say, he is doctrinaire—that is, his doctrine telling him that “C will 
happen because A and B are present, if A and B are unresisted”— 
he is apt to be very fond of his theory, and some time or other to over- 
look some unknown and uncatalogued resisting agency, and which 
modifies or overpowers A and B, and changes C altogether. We 
need for practice a more pliable class of mind, which though not able 
perhaps to invent a good abstract doctrine, is able to use it when 
made; and is able, too, to see the resisting agencies or modifying 
media, which the originator of the theory neither could nor would. 
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The best applier is seldom the real discoverer, and still more seldom 
is the man who discovers the best man, or at all a good man to 
persuade others to use his discoveries. The difference between the 
patentee of an invention, and the capitalist who uses it, is not greater 
than that between the discoverer of an abstract political doctrine, 
and the practical politicians, active or rhetorical, who use it. 

Mr. Mill is, of course, the standing instance of a philosopher 
spoiled by sending him into Parliament and the world. But in 
a very different way I think Mr. Senior, our last “ publicist,’ was 
in some sense a spoiled philosopher. And I hope none of his 
friends will be offended at my saying so, for I intend it in no 
bad sense. What I mean is, that he scattered and wasted in a 
semi-abstract discussion of practical topics, powers which were fit 
to have produced a lasting and considerable work of philosophy. 
And I cannot think the practical discussion, as a discussion, 
very good. Take, for instance, the essay on Ireland, which is re- 
published as a preface to his “Irish Conversations.” It is cer- 
tainly very dull, and dull in the most teasing way, for you feel 
that the subject is most interesting, and that the writer is a man 
of ability, but there is no corresponding result. Your mind is not 
engrossed as it ought to be, or instructed as it ought to be. In 
truth, the essay is too abstract for a work on a living subject like 
Ireland. You always feel that you are reading about an economical 
island in the air; you are always pausing to think whether some- 
thing that is not said may not affect and overthrow that which is 
said. You are never presented, as a writer on real politics should 
present you, with a living image which impresses itself rightly or 
wrongly on your imagination as a picture of the subject, and interests 
and persuades you even more by what it suggests to your own 
imagination than by the bare words on the paper. If, on the 
other hand, any one wishes to see what Mr. Senior was really 
capable of, I should refer him to the collection of Mr. Senior’s 
philosophical essays lately published—say to the review of Sir 
George Lewis’s essay on “ Authority in Matters of Opinion ”—and 
unless I am much mistaken, he will find there clear proofs of a 
speculative intellect of singular clearness and of high force, which 
it is a pity should have left no equal memory of itself, and which 
for the want of such is even already fading as time passes and the 
generations change. 

One reason why Mr. Senior’s name is sooner passing away than it 
ought is that he was best known as a political economist, and that it 
must be owned that of late years abstract political economy—and 
it was with the abstract part that Mr. Senior dealt—has fallen some- 
how in public confidence, and that people’s minds are a little in doubt 
about it. One principal cause of this is the set-—the most mischievous 
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set in my judgment—which is being made against abstract reason- 
ing in general. This is due to the rise of an immense class of 
readers who find, as everybody ought to find, abstractions. difficult, 
and who being incessantly told that they are the great read- 
ing public, and the judge of everything, instantly begin to judge 
that what is unpleasant to them cannot be very valuable. The 
great rise of “Physics” ought, of course, to have prevented this. 
Our railways were made, so to say, out of abstract geometry, abstract 
algebra, abstract mechanics. Even in the kinds of science now most 
talked of those who can pass a good examination in Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species’”” must have had some practice in gaining a 
familiarity with abstract knowledge. But, in fact, ‘‘ Physics ” have 
had a contrary effect. The thousands of popular students only know 
the results at second-hand; they have no conception of the pro- 
cesses by which they were discovered. They see brilliant experi- 
ments on optics, and because there is so much to see they think there 
is nothing hard or abstract in the subject; yet if they would try 
and master the undulatory theory of light, which very likely is 
the basis of these experiments, and that for which they were tried, 
they would find many and grave difficulties—exactly the same 
sort of difficulties which there are in mastering abstract political 
economy and applying it to the moving facts of trade and life. A 
very rapid diffusion of popular knowledge necessarily brings with 
it a certain dislike and distrust of that abstract reasoning which 
never can be popular, and which people are only too glad to think 
unnecessary. And, besides this, political economy has fallen into 
some difficulty from causes peculiar to itself, and heresies, or what 
Mr. Senior and other economists of the old school would have 
thought to be especially such, are daily propounded. I was myself 
examined by him years ago, in the time of the strict school, at the 
London University, and I am sure he would have plucked various 
present examiners and professors. If it could have been revealed 
to him that persons of authority would dare to teach that profit had 
no tendency to become equal in different trades,—that the Ricardo 
theory of rent was a blunder and a misconception,—that it was un- 
necessary for bankers to keep a stock of gold or silver to meet their 
liabilities, but that they should buy the gold in the market when 
they wanted it, I think Mr. Senior would have been aghast. Yet 
such is the present state of the science, and naturally the rise of 
the heresiarchs has diminished the dignity of the orthodox heads. 
Now that the fame of Ricardo (one of the greatest and most consecu- 
tive of English thinkers) is a little dimmed, no wonder that the 
fame of an able follower of his, and such was Mr. Senior in the 
main, is much diminished. Secondary fame of that sort, if once 
lost, is scarcely to be recovered; and, therefore, I fear Mr. Senior’s 
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economical writings, or his philosophical essays (very able as several 
of the latter seem to me to be), will not long keep alive in the world 
the recollection of what in his own generation was justly thought to 
be his ability. 

Possibly Mr. Senior, who was a shrewd observer of the world, had 
no confidence in the endurance of his philosophical fame; at all 
events, he took singular and sedulous pains to provide himself with 
a substitute in case of a failure. There has been, as we all know, a 
great deal of discussion, modern and ancient, about posthumous fame, 
and some species of it have been catalogued. The “ immortality of 
quotation ” is one of these. There are many writers really known by 
some few sentences or some half-dozen stanzas, which every one 
knows, but all the rest of their works are dead, and no one knows 
anything about them. And it has been argued whether this kind 
of immortality of “ extract” is or is not desirable or worth having. 
I believe the better opinion to be that it is worth having; always 
assuming that any posthumous fame is so. After all, your best 
words—your most characteristic words—are quoted continually, and 
have the chance of making a good impression of you year after 
year if anything of yours can make a good impression. But Mr. 
Senior has invented, or almost invented, a new and different sort of 
immortality. He aspired to immoftality as a referee. He went 
about Europe, indeed, beyond Europe, for he visited Egypt, talking 
carefully to the best known, the best informed, and most influential 
people on the affairs of each country, and on general intellectual 
affairs, and he wrote down the answers. There was no breach of 
confidence in this, for he told everybody—at least, everybody of im- 
portance—what he was doing ; and if they liked, and if there were 
opportunity, he submitted that part of his journal which concerned 
them to their revision. His idea, of course, was that by preserving 
valuable thoughts, setting down on the instant fresh and charac- 
teristic remarks, he should earn permanent repute for himself. And 
if that sort of repute be desirable he will earn it. He will appear at 
the bottom of pages in many books for many years, as, “See Nenior’s 
‘ Journals,’ vol. ii. p. 293.” And occasionally, according to the con- 
venience of writers, his name will creep into the text, “according to a 
good observation reported by Mr. Senior,’ X Y was true; or, “if we 
may rely on an assertion made to Mr. Senior, A B was not true.” 
And this will be the reward for years of endless pains and labour. 
It will not be like the common “ immortality of quotation,” in which 
your characteristic words are kept alive; it will be in the slightest 
sense a name only that will live; no image of Mr. Senior will then 
be preserved. The reader of after years will know only that a 
person called Mr. Senior, and about whom he has no other know- 
ledge, was told so and so, true or false, by a Pacha of Egypt, 
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or by such and such a French statesman, and this is all the immor- 
tality. 

A certain peculiar power of asking questions is necessary in this 
mode. M. Léon Faucher was Prime Minister of France, and 
Mr. Senior steps up to him with—‘“ Now that I have you for ten 
minutes, will you tell me what is your plan for a campaign ? ”—that 
is, for the policy of his government. No doubt it is a weakness, but 
there are many men thick-skinned enough in most ways, who could 
not ask such a question for any money or any fame. And the 
notoriety that Mr. Senior, as a professed journalist, might ask such 
questions, led people to be prepared to answer them. As years went 
on, it used to be said that the value of his journal was impaired, 
because persons of eminence prepared for their interviews, and cor- 
rected (as he was kind enough to let them) their sayings into what 
they would wish to have said rather than that which they did really 
say. The conversations thus became minor manifestoes, not unguarded 
utterances, and so lost their greatest interest. 

And independently of having to ask as a habit questions too direct 
to be pleasant, most people would rather go to the galleys than be 
bound to put down at the end of a party what was said in the course 
of it. The pang of the coming task would poison most men’s 
social pleasure. And Mr. Senior often looked as if it spoiled his 
pleasure. His face had a care down it, as if he was keeping up the 
recollection of what iad been said, rather than enjoying what was 
being said. And, at times, not quite gratifying to the speaker, the 
interest for what you were saying seemed to cease on a sudden (as 
does that of a reporter when he puts down his pen), as if he thought 
what was being said was no way remarkable, and that he would 
rest himself by not attending to it. To gain an immortality of 
referential citation, Mr. Senior certainly snusitienll much social enjoy- 
ment and some social popularity. 

It should be seen, however, that most people could not gain that 
immortality by any sacrifice. First of all you must be something 
or somebody before the first people in foreign countries will speak to 
you freely, or indeed at all. Mr. Senior went abroad as a celebrated 
English economist, and with strenuous introductions from the most 
powerful and best people in England whom he had the gift of know- 
ing. And what is more, he had the rarer gift of being able to use those 
introductions well. There was nothing in his daily pursuits to give 
him that knowledge; on the contrary, by profession he was an equity 
barrister, and he has himself described how difficult, how almost 
impossible it is, to get any foreigner to comprehend what “equity” in 
England means ; and with much exaggeration, yet not without some 
truth, Political Economy, as Mr. Senior understood it, has been called 
an “insular science,” of which the authors were Englishmen, which 
assumed in the beings so treated of conditions and qualities hardly to 
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be met with out of England. But Mr. Senior was an “ International 
Man,” well able, as many volumes of “conversations ” prove, to enter 
into the thoughts and report the words, not only of one sort of 
foreigners, but of various sorts. And the number of Masters in 
Chancery of whom this can be said is very small indeed. 

Certainly, however, as was perhaps inevitable, the conversations 
are reported a little drily, and scarcely at all dramatically. Every- 
body speaks the same language—a French lady, a Pyrenean peasant, 
an Italian statesman, all use the same grave and cultivated words; 
all shape their sentences in the same clear, but rather formal, fashion. 
Nor is there much play of dialogue. In the best cases Mr. Senior’s 
object was to get at the thoughts of some one eminent man, and that 
he has given us, but he left inferior speakers to shift for themselves. 
And in all cases the thoughts appear in their driest—we might say 
in their most algebraic form ; it might be all about A, B, C, S, and 
E, F for any life there is. Mr. Senior gives us what a man said, but 
not how he said it; he does not make us know them better for 
having said it; and this because he either did not notice, or disdained 
to set down, the little traits and intricacies which distinguish one 
man’s conversation from another. He rarely tells us whether a 
great statesman is tall or short; never mentions what sort of a coat 
any one wore ; he shows no man “ in his habit as he was.” 

In the substance of the two volumes of Journals now before us, 
Mr. Senior was very fortunate, for they turn on the two most pro- 
minent parts of foreign politics—the condition of the Pope, who, if 
he be not restored to temporal sovereignty, is sure to be in “ con- 
tinual claim” for that sovereignty much longer than the lives of any 
of us; and the state of France, which is “always with us,” an 
unequalled source of care, and an everlasting subject for excellent 
writing. At this instant almost every one will turn to the French 
journals, but this extract from the Roman journal of 1851 is worth 
reading :— 


‘**Dr. T. came to take leave of us. He is going to England, and describes 
the formalities which attend the grant of a passport to a Roman. First, he 
must have the consent of his wife; secondly, of the curate of his parish; and, 
thirdly, a certificate from two persons in the confidence of the Government 
that he behaved well during the Revolution. ‘But,’ I said, ‘if the wife or 
the curate refuse to consent, what is the remedy ?’ ‘In respect of the curate,’ 
he said, ‘there isnone. He is the sole judge of what is favourable or unfavour- 
able to the spiritual health of his parishioners: and if he thinks that foreign 
travel is likely to disagree with your soul, you must stay at home. As to 
your wife, you may summon her before the tribunal to give her reasons, and 
if the Court thinks them insufficient, you are allowed to go; but there is no 
saying how long the suit may last.’” 


And this observation from the Duc de Sermoneta, “considered 
then as now,” the editor tells us, “the cleverest man in Rome,” is 
not ungratifying to English vanity :— 


‘«* Assassination,’ he added, ‘is almost the only classical custom which we 
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have preserved ; in other things we are more Turkish than European. Our 
system of government is eminently Turkish. It consists of a central despotism 
and provincial despots, whom they call pashas and cadis, and we call cardinals 
and prelates, in the provinces. The real successors of the ancient Romans are 
the English. You have inherited the Roman respect for law and authority, the 
Roman love for what is established, the Roman fidelity to engagements, the 
Roman pertinacity of purpose, and the Roman contempt for foreigners. When 
you commit follies they are all of your own invention. We add to our own 
absurdities those of every other country. Like the Romans, wherever you go you 
take all your immunities. An Englishman, or even a Jew who calls himself an 
Englishman, is civis Romanus. He is not bound to put up with the institutions 
of other countries. He carries abroad with him his amusements, his comforts, 
his habits, and even his hours. Wherever you go the Galignani follows you. 
No foreign post-office ventures to intercept it. When I read Cicero’s ‘ Letters’ 
I fancy myself reading the correspondence of one of your statesmen. All the 
thoughts, all the feelings, almost all the expressions are English.’ ” 

I cannot help thinking that this saying of the “cleverest man in 
Rome” might be coupled with Professor Huxley’s dictum that the 
“ English and the Italian are the best brains now extant,” and that 
Mr. Arnold might fitly append both to the next reprint of “ My 
Countrymen.” 

The conversations of Mr. Senior on France in 1848, 1850, and 
1851, in several parts, are very curious, and would afford easy matter 
for an article if it were desirable to add another to the innumerable 
ones already written in England on French politics. But at present 
I need not do this, nor is there room. I will only take two salient 
points which these conversations illustrate, make a quotation from 
them, and then stop. 

First, and this is the greatest point of all, no one of Mr. Senior’s 
interlocutors seems to have had the secret gift of correct anticipation. 
In May, 1848, Michel Chevalier predicted the days of June of the same 
year ; but this, though a very sensible remark, was no miraculous pro- 
phecy. It was certain to everybody that the struggle between the rouge 
party and the party of order had not yet been fought out, and that it 
must be fought out, and few close judges probably could doubt that 
at last the party of order would win; at last they always have won. 
But this is almost the only instance in these volumes of tolerable 
prediction. One instance of bad prophecy is very curious. Naturally 
very many if not most of Mr. Senior’s friends were, if not professed 
economists, at least men of an economical and financial turn. After 
the coup d’état of the late Emperor, the question continually is 
not so much what is coming to the French nation, as what will happen 
to French trade—the French exchequer. And it is very remarkable 
that though these experienced and close observers might and did 
in some degree differ as to the intensity of the economical disaster 
which was impending in 1851, every one expected economical disaster 
more or less severe. The following, from an unknown converser V., 
is a fair specimen :— 


M2 
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*©¢ What do you mean,’ I asked, ‘by ruin? How can such a country as 
France be ruined ?’ 


‘««« By ruin,’ he answered, ‘I mean progressive decline. I mean deterioration 
of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce. I mean capital exported, 
railroads unfinished, rents unpaid, increasing pauperism, a growing deficit ; 
in short, the continuance of our present state of insecurity, and therefore of 
semi-paralysis.’” 


But neither V. nor any other “authority” dreamed that the next 
twenty years would be years of incomparably the greatest economical 
prosperity which France had ever seen; that the railway system would 
be developed with a rapidity far greater than in the time of Louis 
Philippe; that commerce would grow with unknown celerity; that 
agriculture would thrive; that the deficit in the finances would be 
caused not by the deficiency of the revenue, for that augmented 
faster than ever, but by the prodigality of the Government; and that 
this prodigality, though there seemed no end to it, and though finan- 
ciers were always exposing it, would in no way exhaust France, but 
leave her able at her need to raise suddenly an immense sum of ready 
money far greater than she ever raised before, than former Govern- 
ments would have dreamed of demanding, or than in 1851 would 
have been thought possible. At this moment, when so many pre- 
dictions are in the air as to future France, it is useful to see how 
wrong the most sure predictions, and those of the best authorities, 
have been as to past France. 

And in addition to this general difficulty of prediction, there are 
also the clearest warnings in thsee volumes, how difficult the 
French then found it (and now find it, for the circumstances are not 
really altered) to establish what to a common Englishman seems the 
most obvious form of government in their case: parliamentary 
government and constitutional royalty. ‘ France,” says one of Mr. 
Senior’s interlocutors, an Imperialist, it is fair to say,— 


“Ts unfit for Parliamentary government. It wants two things, both elements 
of that form of government. One is moderation. Every French party, if it 
gets the upper hand, pushes its victory to the utmost, alters the policy and 
displaces the administration of its predecessors, and carries out its own views 
to the utmost extreme, until it disgusts the country, and the Opposition comes 
in, and acts with equal intemperance. Another deficiency is an aristocracy. 
We have indeed an aristocracy of birth and an aristocracy of wealth; but the 
former is poor, ignorant, and presumptuous, the latter ignoble and servile. 
The great object of our rich roturiers is to connect themselves with noble 
families. They succeed more easily for their daughters, but even that success 
is a miserable one. An Englishman can scarcely conceive the stupidity, 
ignorance, and frivolity of the young men of our ancient families. They 
disdain the learned professions and trade, there is room for only a portion of 
them in the army, and what is the army in a long peace? Then we have no 
political bodies with any inherent strength or traditionary influence. In short, 
there is nothing powerful but the Government and the army.” 


And a much higher authority, Gustave de Beaumont, the friend 
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and the biographer of Tocqueville, spoke still more clearly and still 


more strongly on the incompatibility to France of our English con- 
stitutional king. 


***T objected,’ said Mr. Senior, ‘to his calling the government of Louis- 
Philippe constitutional, since Louis-Philippe was his own prime minister—a 
most unconstitutional proceeding, according to our notions.’ 

*«* Yes,’ he said, ‘ according to your notions, but not according to ours. We 
have not yet adopted the true faith, the faith of the cochon d l’engrais. To pre- 
serve our respect our sovereign must act. And this, perhaps, makes us inca- 
pable at present of your constitutional government. If our sovereign, whether 
you call him president or king, merely takes the members whom the Assembly 
points out to him, keeps them so long as they can keep their majority, follows 
their advice implicitly, and dismisses them as soon as they lose their majority, 
he becomes King Log, and we despise him. If he acts he must sometimes 
make mistakes, and still oftener be thought to do so. He will sometimes 
offend the good sense of the nation, and oftener its susceptibilities, and we 
shall hate him. This is the objection to a president for life; he would inevit- 
ably in time become hated or despised, or both, and then we should go into 
the streets and depose him. For in France,’ he added, ‘we are not good 
balancers of inconveniences. ‘‘ Nous sommes trop logiques.” As soon as we 
see the faults of an institution, nous la brisons. In England you calculate ; we 
act on impulse. We should never have tolerated your Hanoverian kings, with 
their German favourites and their German policy. We should have turned 
them out in a year. You kept them until they were acclimatised, and gra- 
dually became the best royal stock in Europe. Unless we greatly improve, we 
never shall have any permanent institutions ; for as we destroy every institution 
as soon as we discover its faults, and no one is free from them, nothing can 
last.’” 


Enough has been quoted to show the amount of curious informa- 
tion in these volumes. But it ought to be added that there is a 
great difficulty in using them. Archbishop Whately used to say 
that he had often heard the words of Eliphaz, the Temanite, quoted 
in good pulpits as “on conclusive authority ;” the preacher found them 
in the Book of Job in the very centre of the Bible, and did not see 
why he should not quote them. The fact that they were dramatically 
put in the mouth of an ill-natured and mistaken friend did not occur 
to him. Just soin Mr. Senior’s journals, there are interlocutors of 
every sort, and any one who seeks a text on any side or anything for 
France or Italy may find it here. This will contribute much to their 
‘immortality of reference,” but it will also make a wise critic suspi- 
cious of their authority. He will want to see not only what was 
said, but who said it, lest the words may be those of some name- 
less fool or grave charlatan, instead of those of Faucher or Tocque- 
ville. Warrer Bacencr. 
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In the winter of 1869 I happened to be travelling through the State 
of Maine. One cold and bitter night, when the frozen snow lay 
heavy on the roads, I had to cross the country from a small town to 
reach Bangor in time for a morning train. The necessity of the case 
compelled travelling at night, and travelling, too, in a “ buggy,” 
that was open in front to every blast of the keen wind. I had two or 
three chance companions, and the driver, who might be said to form 
one of the company. At this time I had no thought of taking 
any trouble to inquire into the real efficacy or Maine’s peculiar 
institution, the Anti-Liquor Law ; and, indeed, I had assumed, with- 
out asking any questions, that it was a general and prevailing force of 
repression. The wind grew keener, the air colder ; my limbs seemed to 
freeze. Suddenly, driven out of all sense of decorum by mere cold, 
I said aloud, and probably in a rather peevish tone, ‘“ I suppose there’s 
no possibility of getting a drop of brandy or spirits of any kind in 
this place?” And lo! hardly had I spoken the words, when every 
one of my fellow-travellers, including the driver, produced his 
whiskey-flask and offered me a drink! 

Returning to England in the summer of 1870, I happened to 
mention this little occurrence and the conversation which followed it 
to a friend in London, a distinguished member of the House of 
Commons, who is in no way whatever committed to either side of the 
great Permissive Bill controversy. This gentleman suggested that, as 
I was returning to the United States in the autumn, I could not do 
better than spend a few days in studying for myself the operation of 
the Maine Law in the cities and towns of Maine. I acted on the 
suggestion, and in the spring of the present year I took some pains 
to ascertain by personal observation the value and the tendency in 
Maine itself of the legislation for which Maine has become famous. 
I have casually observed the working of the same kind of law 
in several other States—for example, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Michigan, and Iowa—and about these, too, I shali have 
something to say. But of course the State of Maine is the grand 
testing ground of all that species of legislation. If Maine cannot 
work it successfully, Massachusetts cannot. If Massachusetts 
cannot, there is very little hope for Lancashire or Middlesex. 

Let me say, in preface, that in the Northern, especially the New 
England, States of America, repressive legislation has a force of 
public opinion and of common habit to back it which it would be idle 
to look for in England. If the repressive principle be the true one, 
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yet it will take half a century at least to bring up public opinion in 
this country to the level it has already reached in the Northern 
States of America. The real native American, north of St. Louis 
at least, seems to me the soberest man under the sun. Outside the 
large cities his habit is not to drink wine or spirits at all. Even in 
the large cities drinking at dinner is a rare and exceptional 
performance. I have dined many times in the great hotels of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul (Minnesota), Omaha, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco—even in the South, in Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans—and I have always found 
that the rare exceptions at table were the guests who drank wine or 
ale, and that these were usually foreigners. There is, of course, in 
the cities a good deal of drinking at bars, of what Dickens called the 
“‘ perpendicular system.” But the better class of persons anywhere 
do not indulge in this pastime. The best public opinion is against it, 
and regards it as more or less degrading and shameful. The right 
to drink wine, spirits, or even ale, openly, and as a part of one’s 
natural diet, is nowhere recognised in the United States as it is 
everywhere in England. Ministers of religion are much more often 
there than here professed teetotalers ; the number of those who set 
themselves against the use of any distilled or fermented liquor, and 
regard it as a moral offence in any and every case, is very large in the 
Northern States. Horace Greeley, the most influential journalist ; 
Wendell Phillips, the greatest orator; Henry Ward Beecher, the 
most powerful and popular preacher ; Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President 
of the States—are all uncompromising opponents of even the most 
moderate and best regulated use of stimulants. I need hardly say, 
that it would be quite impossible to find in England any four men of 
equal mark and influence pledged to a similar creed. If ever, then, 
the possibility of suppressing intemperance by legislative measures had 
a chance of a fair trial, if ever it found a force of influential opinion 
and of common habit ready and suitable to uphold any effort in such 
a direction, it has all this now in the Northern States of America. 
My recent observations in Maine began in the city of Portland, the 
home of Neal Dow, who is the parent, patron, and bulwark of the 
repressive law. Portland is a handsome city and a busy seaport. It has 
a population of some thirty thousand. During the winter months, 
when the St. Lawrence is locked in ice, the magnificent steamers of 
the Allan line make Portland, instead of Quebec, their point of depar- 
ture for Liverpool. There is, of course, a considerable floating popu- 
lation, including a large proportion of seamen. Here, if anywhere 
in the State, the repressive law would be needed; here, if anywhere, 
one would think, all the energies of local authority would be exerted, 
and with success, to make the thing a reality and an example. It 
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seems hardly worth while passing such a law to extinguish the 
solitary and miserable grog-shop of some small village. But if 
Portland could really make the repression efficacious, there might be 
some glimmer of hope for towns of a decent size elsewhere. 

A stranger walking through the principal streets of Portland is at 
first a good deal surprised, perhaps, to see that bottles of port, sherry, 
California and Ohio wines, brandy, and even whiskey, are openly ex- 
hibited for sale in the windows of so many grocers’ shops. Thinking 
that there might possibly be some difficulty as to the sale, I tested 
the matter by going into a crowded shop one evening and asking for 
a bottle of wine. I was shown many bottles and many kinds. I 
made purposely much difficulty about the choice. The shopman had 
no more hesitation or affectation of concealment about the trans- 
action than there would be in one of the warehouses of the Victoria 
Wine Company. “Is this sort of thing against the law?” I asked 
of a friend, a resident of Portland. ‘ Most certainly,” was the 
answer. “The law prohibits all sale of liquor, except through the 
State agency ”—an institution for the sale of pure liquors for medicinal, 
chemical, and other such purposes under proper certificate of autho- 
rity. ‘Then the law really prohibits the selling of a bottle of wine 
by a grocer?” ‘Certainly it does.” ‘ Yet the grocers nearly all 
do it?” “Oh yes, it can’t be prevented!” Any one, then, who 
can buy a bottle of brandy or wine need never be sober if he chooses 
to be drunk in the city of Neal Dow. Of course, for strangers 
living in one of the hotels there was no restriction whatever. The 
dinner bill of fare had its list of wines, brandies, and spirits, and any 
guest could order and have what he pleased. I may say in passing 
that the hotels seem everywhere to be allowed the privilege, even 
when it is most clearly against the law, of selling what they please 
to their guests. In Bangor, Maine, an attempt was made to prevent 
this, but the hotel-keepers declared that they would close their houses 
if their practices were interfered with ; and of course they were 
allowed to go their way. Now in all American cities a great many 
regular residents board at the hotels. Here, then, we have another 
class of persons whom the repressive laws do not touch. Any 
one who boards at a hotel, or has a friend boarding there whom he 
can visit, is practically free to drink as he likes. Sometimes the 
hotel-keepers, not content with this considerable privilege, go so far 
as actually to keep an open bar and sell drink to any one who chooses 
to lounge in from the streets. This, perhaps, at last leads to a popu- 
lar agitation, and the authorities do their best to deprive the 
erring hotel-keeper of all his privileges and immunities. In Rutland, 
Vermont, there was great agitation during the past winter because of 
the abuses of the hotel system. The bars were allowed, people com- 
plained, to become carousing dens for the common tipplers of the 
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town. The authorities began a crusade to put down all selling of 
drink by the hotel-keepers. The hotel-keepers declared that if 
restricted they would close their houses, and thus drive all strangers 
away from the city, and ruin its trade. The authorities persevered, 
and the hotel-keepers did actually shut up their houses for several 
days. But the puritanical blood of Rutland was up, and the leading 
townspeople actually converted their own houses into caravansaries 
for all strangers—actually had servants at the railway-stations to 
receive every comer, and quarter him according to the previously- 
arranged billet. This odd struggle ended in the discomfiture and 
surrender of the hotel-keepers. They “caved in,” promised to obey 
the laws implicitly, and reopened their houses. Yet I have to add 
my little commentary of personal experience. I arrived in Rutland 
within a week after the triumph of public opinion, and the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the hotel-keepers. I found no more difficulty in 
getting brandy at my hotel in Rutland than if I had been at the St. 
Nicholas in New York. I asked for it openly, purposely, ostenta- 
tiously ; it was brought without a word of comment or a hint of con- 
cealment. In Burlington, in the same State, a day or two after, I 
stayed at a hotel where there was an open bar with a crowd of idlers, 
evidently not travellers, lounging and smoking and drinking 
around it. 

I must come back, however, to my experiences in Portland. It 
was clear, then, that any one who lived at a hotel, or could afford to 
buy a bottle of wine, might drink when he pleased. But of course 
the worst drinking is done by drams and with whiskey. If Portland 
had suppressed that, or even thrown any very serious difficulties in its 
way, it would have something to boast of. Still would remain the 
question whether it is worth while to allow systematic evasion of a 
law in one direction for the sake of securing its enforcement in 
another. But the one-sided enforcement would be something done at 
all events. Therefore, I was particularly anxious to know whether 
this much at least could fairly be regarded as accomplished. <A resi- 
dent of Portland, a gentleman of position and intelligence, undertook 
to be my guide in some part of my researches. We set out at noon 
one bright breezy cold spring day, and entered one of the principal 
streets, not the central thoroughfare where the large hotels are, but 
a quieter street running nearly parallel with it. ‘ Now,” said my 
friend and guide, “we have within sight, in this part of the street 
alone, five grogshops.’”’ He pointed to several shops quite near, each 
called “ Restaurant,” or “Oyster House,” or some such name. In 
each of these shops, I was assured, drink was regularly sold. I was 
anxious to try the experiment. ‘Choose your place at random,” 
said my friend. “ Let us go in here,” I replied, pointing to one of the 
restaurants. We went in. There were no bottles displayed openly 
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in the window, but when we passed through a swing-door we came 
into a regular bar, with all the ordinary array of casks and jars. 
There were no mysterious nods or winks, passwords or countersigns. 
My friend asked me what I would drink. I asked what I could 
have. The barman answered, “ Pretty nearly everything.” It might 
have been the bar of the Astor House, New York. We had some 
whiskey poured out for us, and we drank some of it. ‘Is there any- 
thing,” I asked my friend, “to prevent us from remaining here and 
drinking all day long?” My friend smiled, and put the question to 
the barman, who grinned and opined that there was nothing to pre- 
vent us if we felt like it. We did not feel like it, so we left and tried 
another place quite near at hand. The result was the same. I declare 
that there was no more concealment, or effort at concealment, when 
once we had got inside the door of each place, than there would have 
been in a public-house in Fleet Street. My friend pointed me out 
certain shops where only ales were sold ; the places we had just been in 
dealt more liberally in all manner of drinks. One or two other 
restaurants, still in the same street, added other attractions and 
accommodations which I need not describe. I might remark, perhaps, 
although it may not have any direct connection with the subject, 
that one bar-room which I visited that day, in this same street, 
was adorned by a huge picture of a naked woman. We went 
through several other streets, and my friend pointed me out various 
houses where he assured me drink could just as easily be procured. 
But it seemed a mere waste of time to go through the process of ask- 
ing for whiskey and pretending to drink it anywhere just then. I 
did afterwards visit some of these places to make sure that my friend 
was not doing them an injustice; and I always found his description 
accurate. or that morning, however, we had had enough of bar- 
rooms. I was now curious to know something about the druggists. 
My friend informed me that most of the druggists sold drink. Some 
few of the more respectable will not do so. ‘“ But,’ he said, “ choose 
your druggist at random, and the chances are ever so many to one 
that he will sell us a drink.” I chose at random the first druggist we 
came to. We went in; and here, for the first time, was some little 
semblance of mystery. My friend asked the young man behind the 
counter in a low tone whether he had anything to drink. The young 
man nodded assent, and brought us into a little room or office opening 
out of the shop; there two huge jars of whiskey of different kinds 
were produced, and we were invited to take our choice. My friend 
admonished me, that if I really did care to drink any of the whiskey, 
the liquor supplied by the druggist would be found much better and 
safer than that sold in one of the other houses. 

All this was in the best business quarter of the town. What 1 
saw in the lower quarters, in the streets frequented by seamen, and 
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the floating foreign population generally, was only the same thing 
done in coarser and more repulsive colours. I ranged these parts of 
the town for hours one evening. I certainly saw nothing particularly 
riotous—nothing to astonish anybody except a profound believer in 
the Maine Liquor Law. I saw that anybody who wanted drink 
could go and have it whenever and almost wherever he pleased. 
The thing that puzzled me throughout was how the authorities of 
Portland could possibly come to suppose that the repressive law 
really, in American phrase, “amounted to anything.” Say, if you 
like, that there is a repressive law in force in Finsbury to-day, and, 
if it pleases you to think so, you will have pretty much the same 
foundation for the belief that the authorities of Portland have. 

I had some little talk with some of the authorities, too. I was 
introduced to the Mayor, Mr. Kingsbury. I have no hesitation 
in repeating the substance of his remarks, because I told him exactly 
what I had come for, and that I meant to publish the results of my 
observation in some English periodical. Mr. Kingsbury, the Mayor, 
told me that he is in favour of the principle of repression, and he 
thinks that the present repressive law is about as good as could well 
be devised. But he frankly admitted that he never could make up 
his mind as to whether there is less drinking in Portland under the 
repressive law than there would be without it. He was for several 
years the judge of the very cases to which the law applies. He 
began as an ardent repressionist, and was convinced that the law 
could be made a reality but for lack of zeal on the part of the execu- 
tive. But he owned to me that experience had changed his views on 
that head. He had done his very best to enforce the law, but he was 
not now convinced that he had really diminished by one the number 
of grogshops in Portland. He had indeed driven out of the trade 
this or that grogseller ; but some new and enterprising successor was 
sure to take the vacant place. Tim Flaherty being torn away, Mick 
Doolan was not wanting to succeed him. I could not understand that 
any of the better-class sellers of drink had been driven out of the 
trade. Those against whom the crusade became in any sense effec- 
tive were usually persons who combined plunder with the liquor 
business—the wretched class who sold a few pints of rum “under 
their jackets,” and robbed their customers likewise. Even of these 
I could not learn that the number had been diminished, although 
the personnel might now and then have been somewhat changed. 

I should say that the Mayor of Portland agreed with the great 
majority of those with whom I conversed on the subject in Maine, in 
thinking the present law about as good as can be had, and approving 
of it on principle. Many who frankly admitted that the law was 
virtually inoperative, still wished to have it retained. They were in 
favour of it partly as a protest against the vice of drunkenness, just 
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as in some of the American States I have heard men applaud the 
penalties against simple fornication, or as Mr. Newdegate might 
approve of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, on the ground that the 
existence of the law, were it never applied, represented the public 
condemnation of an evil practice. Others, again, were for maintaining 
it, on the ground that, although for this or that cause inoperative 
to-day, it may, under happier auspices, be made efficacious to-morrow, 
or the day after. Many men told me it could be made perfectly suc- 
cessful if only they had a State constabulary, that is, a body of 
constables appointed by the authorities of the State, and not of each 
municipality, and therefore independent of local influences. This 
State constabulary question has naturally got a good deal mixed up 
with the liquor question, and introduces a new element of discord 
and confusion. In my experience I did not find that places like 
Boston, which had a State constabulary appointed to look after those 
very cases, and supposed to be above the influences of the locality, 
got on any better than places which had to depend on their munici- 
pal foree. But in Maine this seemed to many men the nodus of the 
whole question. Get your State constabulary, and then! But the 
liquor-selling influences always had other and quite different influ- 
ences combining with it to oppose the formation of a State con- 
stabulary guand méme, and therefore new elements of agitation and 
contest were necessarily evoked. More than one earnest and eager 
repressionist told me that the law would be a perfect success if 
only you could keep it out of the struggle of political parties— 
that is, if you could prevent people from opposing or supporting it 
for the sake of thereby catching a few votes at a political election. 
Of course this is just like saying that the Permissive Bill in England 
might become successful if you could only persuade all the brewers, 
distillers, publicans, and beersellers to support it. 

I had some conversation with the Deputy-Marshal of Portland. 
He, too, approved of the law, and “thought it did impose some check” 
on drunkenness. But he had no scruple in owning that any one who 
chooses can get drunk in Portland. The yearly average of arrests 
for drunkenness in the town is about 1,000, in a population of 30,000 ; 
and a quietly drunken man is not arrested if he knows his way, and 
is staggering inoffensively home. The night previous to my conver- 
sation with the Mayor and the Deputy-Marshal, there were six 
persons arrested for drunkenness, of whom four were foreigners. It 
was specially impressed on me that the law, whatever its defects, 
was not passively allowed to remain a dead letter. The authorities 
and the police did all they could to carry it out—with what success 
i think I haveshown. The practice of the police is to ask a drunken 
man where he got the liquor that made him drunk. Sometimes he 
will tell, and then they prosecute the seller forthwith. If the police 
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fail to extract the information from the man while he is drunk, they 
can never get it; when he is sober he will not betray the liquor- 
seller. 

The following paragraphs I cut from one of the Portland papers 
next day. They may come in with effect as a casual illustration of 
the condition of things. Some such interesting items of news appear 
in every paper every day. 


‘* Potice.—Officer Barbour yesterday afternoon arrested a young fellow 
recently pardoned out of the institution at Thomaston, and who has since been 
behaving badly at home. Yesterday he struck his mother in the head with a 
brickbat. He was intoxicated, and imagined some one was going to shoot him. 

‘* Bridget Haney was picked up by officer Fields, in the afternoon, staggering 


oDY 


under the load of a two-gallon jug of whiskey. Bridget said she wasn’t drunk, 
but ‘’twas the heft of the thing’ that made her walk so, and the whiskey she 
had for medicinal purposes.” —Fastern Argus, Portland, 16th May. 


Let me add, in closing my experiences of Portland, that, when 
leaving the city, I had some little delay at the railway-station, and 
made use of my time to ask the attendant whether I could have any 
whiskey or brandy. The answer was that they had some good ale, but 
no spirits. ‘Can’t I get any spirits in this quarter?” ‘Oh yes, 
plenty, if you just cross the road to the ——, or the —— (naming 
two restaurants) ; “they keep prime whiskey in each place.” I only 
tested one, and found, of course, that they did sell whiskey. 

Augusta is the capital of the State of Maine. It is one of the 
prettiest towns in itself and its situation 1 ever had the good fortune 
to see. It stretches along both sides of the picturesque Kennebec 
river; it is girt by quiet wooded hills; it is embowered in leaves ; 
its highest point is capped by the white State House as by a mural 
crown. ‘There is only one considerable business street; the town is 
made up for the most part of private residences, green tree-bordered 
roads, lined with what in England we should call villa residences, 
detached and semi-detached. The town is hardly a third of the size 
of Portland, and has, of course, scarcely any floating population. 
Here, one might have thought, if anywhere, the public opinion, the 
earnest co-operation of the respectable classes, could make legalised 
sobriety a genuine thing. Yet I must say that I found the condition 
of affairs in Augusta quite as discouraging, proportionately, as that in 
Portland. Nay, one gentleman said to me with a sad shake of the 
head, that the thing was more difficult to manage here than in 
Portland, because Portland was naturally such a sober city! I found 
this kind of idea very common in Maine. The act has always a 
better chance in the other place—the place you are not in. The 
rainbow touches the ground not here but yonder. 

I stood in the principal street of Augusta one bright morning 
talking with a resident of the town. He showed me three or four 
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grog-shops—that is, shops were whisky can be had—dquite near to 
where we stood. Presently he called my attention to an old man 
who went staggering by, and he told me that this venerable person 
was a well-known drinker who had already been having his 
morning draught. The friend who directed my attention to this 
remarkable iliustration of the efficacy of the system was himself in 
favour of the law. He held that it did operate somewhat as a check 
upon drinking, because it drew it into low places and made it 
disreputable. He admitted that many druggists in Augusta sold 
drink, but he contended that these were not respectable druggists. 
He owned that anybody who wanted drink could have it, but he con- 
tended that the places which sold it were so low, that respectable men 
shrank from entering them. Then to show me the necessity of some 
such legislation, he gave me instances of several young men of good 
prospects and family now in Augusta, who were being literally ruined 
by drink. 

I had some conversation with a wholesale liquor importer in 
Augusta—not certainly an impartial judge of the morale of the law, 
but a very competent authority as to its practical operation. He 
assured me that his trade was now better than ever; that more of 
the liquors he sold were drunk than ever ; that he was doing a first- 
rate business. Observe that the very existence of this man’s business 
was in violation of the law. I saw in several shops of the one main 
street, Californian and European wines and various ales offered for 
sale. I talked with a great many persons, but found no one who 
considered the law at present a success in Augusta. Nay, I found 
no man who would say that.he believed the actual quantity of the 
drink annually consumed had been diminished by the repressive law. 
The utmost I heard pleaded in its favour was, that it made drinking 
disreputable, and upheld a true principle of morals and legislation. 

What I saw in Portland and in Augusta I saw in Bangor, in 
Bucksport, and in other towns of Maine. It would be an idle task 
to go over and over the same story—as I patiently and purposely 
went through it again and again in reality. I found that in some 
small villages of Maine, as in a small English village, the selling of 
drink can be suppressed, or nearly suppressed, by a few energetic and 
influential local leaders, who are willing to give themselves up to the 
work. In a little place where there is, perhaps, some one wretched 
creature craving for drink, the combined efforts of a whole 
village of amateur police may succeed in baffling his desires. But the 
moment you get beyond the population which a single resident 
landlord in England could rule with a rod of iron, that moment the 
Liquor Law in Maine becomes, according to my personal observa- 
tion and experience, an impotent unreality. 

How is it in other States? Let me pass from Maine to Michigan. 
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Now Michigan is a State I know tolerably well, that is, as a 
mere traveller can know places. I have travelled through it many 
times, and have visited ever and over again most of its cities and 
towns. I never knew, until by mere chance shortly before my leaving 
America, that Michigan even pretended to have a prohibitory law. 
Let me quote from the State Republican of Lansing, the capital city 
of Michigan, the following testimony :— 


‘*Michigan has upon its statute books the most efficient prohibitory law of 
any State in the Union. In one thing alone, as originally enacted, it is effectual 
where most if not all laws in other States have failed. We refer to the sections 
in relation to appeal from the justice to the circuit courts. In order to take 
such appeal the accused must file bonds in the sum of two thousand dollars, 
with not less than two good and sufficient sureties, conditioned that he will not 
sell intoxicating drinks until the appeal is carried to its final hearing in the 
higher courts. This clause has made the payment of a fine an absolute 
certainty in the Justice Court when guilt is proven. In this section of the State 
we know of no appeal that has been taken to the circuit, and it has rarely if 
ever happened in the State. So far as Detroit, Jackson, East Saginaw, Grand 
Rapids, and other of our large cities are concerned, the law is a dead letter upon 
our statute books. In our own city it is enforced when complaint is made, but 
we know of no complaints except of the lower order of saloon, whose proprietors 
are periodically, perhaps three or four times a year, hauled up and made to pay 
a fine of ten dollars and costs, amounting in the aggregate to fifty or sixty 
dollars—the profits of a week’s business. 

‘“There are small villages and farming towns where the law is enforced. 
They stand by the law and are entitled to its benefits. But in three-fourths of 
the towns in Michigan it isadead letter. Neither the people nor the legislature 
are in favour of its repeal, but, not satisfied with its present form, it is asked 
that other and more stringent provisions shall be added. Of what worth are 
additional sections so long as those now in force are practically powerless ? 

««The failure of the law is from want of pluck on the part of its friends, and 
they have no right to blame the law or throw the responsibility elsewhere than 
on themselves. For this reason alone we are not sorry that the Senate bill 
increasing penalties has gone by the board. The statute books of the State are 
already too much encumbered with laws which are not enforced. Let the 
law stand as it is until it is enforced, and the inhabitants of all our larger towns 
and cities will still endure without complaint the evils of a totally unrestricted 
sale of liquors, if the people of other sections will bravely and unflinchingly 
enforce it. 

‘The average of public sentiment must be equal to the enforcement of laws, 
or their enactment is a mere matter of form and they are worthless as so much 
blank paper. And when the legislature is relied upon solely for the restraint 
and reformation of men, it fails to confer expected benefits. If such laws are 
made the catspaw to create political parties, whose object is less their enforce- 
ment than the enjoyment of power, the moral sentiment that enacted the 
statute is forgotten, and under its operation that education belonging not to 
parties, but to men as men, is lost sight of. That is the result of the present 
law. 

“There is not one man pledged to total abstinence now where there were 
ten twenty years ago. ‘The proportion of drunkards may not be greater, but 
the men who have the moral stamina to enforce such laws are decreasing in 
number.” 


My own experience entirely bears out the views of this article as 
to the inefficacy of the law. I have been several times in Detroit, 
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the largest city in the State. It is an old city, rather handsome. It is 
full of oyster-saloons, singing-saloons, low theatres, and doubtful- 
looking restaurants. In no city of the States did I ever observe 
greater evidences of drinking habits. For myself, not being then 
aware that there was any prohibitory law, I can only say that I have 
often, on a cold day or night, turned in here, there, or anywhere, and 
ordered some brandy and water. I had not the least idea that I was 
helping to nullify a law, and neither, I fully believe, had those who 
sold me the liquor; indeed, the whole city seemed to me to have an 
aspect strongly suggestive of brandy and soda. In Jackson, in 
Lansing, in Saginaw City, in East Saginaw, drinking was always 
done openly, so far as I had any chance of observing. In East 
Saginaw a gentleman once came to call on me about two o’clock 
in the day. He brought with him two acquaintances whom 
he had picked up on the way. The manner of one at least of 
these struck me as peculiar. After they had gone, the gentleman 
who had introduced them returned, and apologised for having 
brought them, saying he did not know when he first met them that 
they were drunk. He said there was far too much drinking 
done in the day in that town. I should say that neither of these 
premature inebriates was a native American. The trouble is always 
with the foreigners. 

In some towns of Iowa, where also there is a prohibitory law, I 
was assured that, owing to the large proportion of foreign popula- 
tion, it had been found useless even to pretend to keep up the 
farce of repression. I travelled through part of Iowa with a casual 
acquaintance, a druggist, whose offer of a brandy-flask led me into 
conversation as to the value of the law. He told me he always sold, 
and always meant to sell, spirits. He was pounced upon and fined 
now and then; but it was quite worth his while to run the risk for 
the sake of the profit. In his city there were strenuous and constant 
efforts made by the authorities to put a stop to the sale of liquor; 
but they were as constantly evaded and baffled. I should say that I 
made no actual study of the subject in Iowa, and merely now note 
down some casual reminiscences as illustrative of the general condi- 
tion of things. I know that I saw drink openly bought and sold 
anywhere and everywhere in Iowa, and that the chance conversation 
of people I met turned just as much upon drinking habits as it 
would in England. One night I happened to be in the town of Des 
Moines, Iowa, when a great fire broke out. Next day I asked some 
persons whom I chanced to meet whether there were any lives lost, 
and they told me there were none. But they added that one poor 
fellow was very near being burnt to death, because he was so drunk 
that he could hardly be aroused to any sense of his danger. This led 
me to speak of the repressive law; and those to whom I spoke 
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simply laughed at the idea of its preventing drunkenness in Des 
Moines. In that and other towns of the State I observed several 
large breweries, and when I asked whether their working and their 
trade were not rather incompatible with the effective repression of 
drunkenness, I was always assured that no one hoped or proposed to 
get rid of the sale of ale and beer. Observe, that in nearly all the 
places I have mentioned, it is a “recalcitrant minority” who are able 
to frustrate the efforts of the authorities and the repressionists. In 
any large English town the regular habits and the fixed opinions of 
the great majority, including the educated and the wealthy, would 
fight against a prohibitory law. In most of the American cities 
where the law exists, the majority, especially of the educated and 
wealthy, would, I am convinced, be glad if repression could be 
enforced. A very respectable chemist in Salt Lake City, the capital 
of Brigham Young, once sold me a bottle of brandy, and in doing so 
told me he had never tasted any spirits in his life, and that he would 
be glad if the sale of it could be repressed there and elsewhere. But 
he said people would buy it ; and he did not see why he might not 
sell it as well as another. I fully believe that a great many of those 
who sell liquor in States where prohibitory legislation prevails, 
would, like this chemist, gladly see an end put to the trade, but are 
practically convinced that no law devised by human ingenuity is 
capable as yet of accomplishing such a result. 

It would be wearisome to my readers if I were to enter into a history 
of the Liquor Legislation of Massachusetts, and the oscillation between 
a system of license and a system of prohibition. But I saw some- 
where lately a report of a speech delivered by Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., in which Mr. Hughes seemed to have expressed his satisfaction 
at the result of the prohibitory law in Boston, and his belief that the 
law is a reality. A clever and accomplished Boston lady, who is or 
lately was in this country, remarked that Mr. Hughes, while in the 
capital of Massachusetts, must have consorted with babes and 
sucklings. Let me quote, as a practical comment on the working of 
the act, a paragraph which I cut myself from a Boston paper the 
last time I happened to be in the city. The paragraph is taken 
from the report of the proceedings in one of the police-courts on the 
16th of May last. It came under my notice quite by chance, and for 
aught I know may be a common-place familiar record :— 

“The crowd in the dock this morning comprised fifty-seven men 
and women from eighteen to sixty-five years of age. Seventeen of 
this party were females, and it would be difficult to get together on 
short notice a more degraded-looking lot of women. Some were 
barefooted, others bareheaded, and every one was clad in a tattered 
calico gown that simply covered her nakedness and nothing more. 
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Forty and five of the entire party of fifty-seven were arraigned for 
drunkenness.” 

The same paper contains a report of a man arraigned for attempt- 
ing to kill his wife the previous day. The man came home early in 
the day drunk and quarrelsome—“ fighting drunk,” says the report 
—and he stabbed his wife. The same paper likewise tells of the 
robbery of a young fellow who was “out on a drunken spree,” and 
was plundered of his watch and money. One of the men charged 
with the robbery pleaded in his defence that he, too, was drunk at 
the time. The same paper also tells of a man brought up for stab- 
bing a boy with a knife, the stabber being described as “ under the 
influence of alcoholic stimulants.” The same paper records the 
arrest of a coloured man charged with having assaulted his wife 
with a hatchet while he was under the influence of drink. I submit 
that the evidence of these police reports of one day only is some- 
what discouraging to the theory that the prohibitory law works effec- 
tively in Boston. 

As to my own personal experience in Boston, I can only say that 
I have never tested the extent of the secret or subterranean liquor- 
selling which, everybody tells me, is always going on to an immense 
extent in the lower quarters of the town. I know that these lower 
quarters seem to me to exceed in squalor, misery, and vice, anything 
I ever saw in the regions of Water Street, New York. But I know, 
as everybody must, that in the best streets of Boston there is no more 
difficulty in obtaining wine, brandy, or whiskey, than there is in Fleet 
Street. Go into any hotel to dine and you can have any liquor you 
want ; turn into any chance restaurant that offers, and you are pretty 
sure to find the same advantages. Look into almost any grocer’s 
shop, and you will see a goodly array of brandy bottles, rum bottles, 
whiskey bottles, displayed for sale with the names and prices of the 
liquors affixed. I so far differ from Mr. Hughes as to the operation 
of the law in Boston, that I am satisfied an average Londoner, igno- 
rant of the legislative condition of things in Massachusetts, might 
pass a month in Boston, going about as he pleased, and never sup- 
pose that there was any prohibitory law in existence. Everybody 
has heard of the famous “ Father Taylor” of Boston, who preached 
and ministered so long to the seafaring population of the city. He 
was examined before the committee of both houses of the legislature 
on the liquor law in 1867. When he was asked what he had 
observed as to the result of the prohibitory law, he simply ex- 
claimed, “ Prohibitory Law! I didn’t know that we had one!” 
and then went on to declare that the places where drink was sold in 
those parts of Boston with which he was best acquainted, were 
positively ‘‘ multitudinous.” That was in 1867, and the law has 
undergone changes, backwards and forwards, since then, being now, 
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I think, much the same as it was at that time; but I do not believe 
its administration has grown more effective. I do not say that no 
uttempts are made to enforce the law. On the contrary, I say that 
attempts are made. Liquor-seizures are effected every now and then, 
chiefly in the lowest dens, some of which are disturbed at long inter- 
vals to resume their old ways quietly for the remainder of the year. 
But I insist upon it that no man in Boston need have the slightest 
difficulty in getting drunk as often as he pleases; and, judging 
simply by what I have seen myself, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the prohibitory law there a gross and ludicrous im- 
posture. 

Somewhat similar has been my experience in other towns of 
Massachusetts. I remember one Sunday in Springfield going with 
a friend, a resident of the city, to look for the doorkeeper of some 
public hall. My friend hunted for him vainly in two or three 
restaurants or “ sample rooms” to which he was referred. Coming out 
of one of these (I had not entered) he remarked that he hated going 
into these places on a Sunday. I asked him why, and he answered 
simply, “‘ Because there are so many drunken fellows always there.” 
He had previously been enlarging to me on the beauty of prohibitory 
legislation. 

I do not know whether any purpose would be served by multiply- 
ing these random illustrations. I may, however, point out that their 
practical value consists to some extent in the fact that they are so 
often illustrations taken at random; that they were experiences 
which offered and multiplied themselves at ail times and everywhere 
as I travelled through the States which maintain a prohibitory legis- 
lation. These things that I tell are what I have seen and known. 
How far they are calculated to affect the general value of a whole 
system I do not pretend to decide, but the facts I have described can- 
not be contradicted. 

The sum, then, of my observation and experience is, that the re- 
pression of liquor-selling is possible and does exist in small villages 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances; that hitherto it has 
proved a failure in all towns which swell beyond the dimensions of a 
village. Where it is least needed it is practicable; where it is 
much needed it is impracticable. Further, I should repeat that it 
has favouring conditions in America, which it could not now hope 
for in this country. Had it proved completely successful in New 
England, I should still doubt the possibility of its being successful in 
Old England. Convinced as I am that it has not succeeded there, I 
need not offer any opinion of mine as to the chances of its success 
here, 


Justin McCarrny. 





THE DEVIL. 


M. Avsert R£vit1eE and his translators have done good service in 
bringing clearly before the minds of this generation the origin and 
gradual growth of the ugly myth which has so long bestridden 
Christendom like a nightmare.’ Nothing can be further from fact 
than the two common ideas, that the Jewish Satan and the Persian 
Ahrimanes are identical, and that the former was known and under- 
stood by the old Hebrews in the guise in which he has presented him- 
self to Christian imagination from the middle ages downwards. The 
devil first makes his appearance on the stage of human thought, 
not at all, as generally imagined, in the book of Genesis, but long 
afterwards, in the days of the author of the Book of Job. The 
reptile who tempts Eve, in the story of the Fall, is merely one of 
those speaking animals of whom the folk-lore of all nations is full, 
and not till long ages afterwards was the serpent of Eden identified 
with a supposed angel, having an office somewhat analogous to that 
performed by the malicious snake. There is no trace of a belief in 
Satan in the patriarchal ages, nor during the period immediately 
succeeding the Exodus and the conquest of Canaan. Had the com- 
pilers of the Pentateuch and of the Books of Joshua and Judges known 
of the existence of such a being, it is incredible but that they should 
not have alluded to him as often as do the Evangelists. ‘Gods of 
the nations,” evil and “lying spirits” they speak of, and of those 
who consult them; but of the Arch-Fiend they seem not to have 
heard arumour. On the contrary, when we first come on definite 
traces of Satan in Scripture, he has not yet assumed such a position 
at all. His “ fall like lightning from heaven” no prophet’s reverted 
eye had yet beheld. The great poet of the Book of Job saw Satan, 
in his sublime vision, not as a rebel and outcast of paradise, but as 
going in and out of the court of Jehovah with others of the sons of 
God, coming thither to do homage. Nay, he imagines him to hold 
there a certain office as Public Prosecutor; and that he is permitted 
to descend to earth (if we may so speak without irreverence for that 
glorious book) in the character of an “agent provocatif.” How 
much of this conception, and of all the myths which have been built 
on it ever since, we owe to the genius of the poet himself—perhaps 
almost wholly creating the character for his artistic purposes, or else 
defining and immortalising a vague and temporary phase of Eastern 


(1) “ Histoire du Diable. Ses Origines, sa Grandeur, et sa Decadence.’ Strasbourg, 
1870. A translation, with engravings of the Egyptian and Assyrian devils, has been 
recently published by Williams and Norgate. London. 
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thought—can never be known. Long after the days of Job, and 
when the Jews (as Maimonides confesses) had acquired their know- 
ledge of the angels from the Persians in Babylon, Satan became a 
“Prince of the Powers of the Air,” with his train of subordinate 
archdemons ; and the story of his rebellion and fall “ like lightning”’ 
from heaven gradually took shape. 

When the first Hebrew conception of the Elohim had settled into 
the strict monotheism wherein Jehovah alone was adored as the sole 
God of Israel, the theology of the age attributed to Him the doing 
of every act and inspiring of every thought, both good and bad. 
Under this theocratic pragmatism, as the Germans call it, the Lord 
“hardens the heart of Pharaoh;” and his “ Spirit”’ comes on Samson, 
and makes him rise and slay forty men, to pay a wager with their 
spoil. There is obviously, as yet, no question in the Hebrew mind 
whether the act so inspired be right or wrong, worthy or unworthy 
of Divine guidance. Some of the purposes of Jehovah are carried 
out by angels, obedient, spiritual messengers, who fly about and visit 
the patriarchs in visible shapes, and drive Saul melancholy mad, and 
startle the ass of Balaam. One of these fulfils the office of Accuser- 
general or “adversary” (Satan). In the performance of his invidious, 
but as yet apparently loyal and legitimate service, this angel grows 
suspicious and malicious; and we can trace, as to him are attributed, 
a series of acts of enmity to the human race in general, and 
to the house of Israel in particular (Zechariah ii. 1), the dislike of 
the Jews to him gradually rising, till he is at last made responsible for 
all evil under the sun. The turning point of the national creed in 
this matter is most acutely fixed by M. Réville between the dates of 
the Second Book of Samuel and of the First Book of Chronicles. 
In the former (xxiv. 1) the ill-omened census of David is attributed, 
according to the old theory, to the inspiration of Jehovah. ‘“ The 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and He moved David 
against them to say, Go, number Israel and Judah;” after which 
Hle punishes the people by a pestilence for David’s action. But 
in the latter book (1 Chronicles xxi. 1), recording the same story, 
the evil inspiration is laid at the door of the devil, and we are told 
“Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David to number the 
people ;” after which (verse 7) the sequel, “‘ God was displeased with 
this thing,”’ follows much more easily. 

Irom the critical moment in which this strange exchange of func- 
tions took place between Jehovah and Satan, we can easily understand 
how the consciences of the pious Jews of the great prophetic age 
constantly sought refuge from the dread mysteries of the order of 
Providence, by laying more and more the blame of evil on Satan, 
and thereby relieving their faith in the goodness of Jehovah from 
too severe a strain. Just as, in a previous still less reflective epoch, 
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their fathers had not been disturbed by the attribution of evil inspi- 
rations to the Holy Jehovah, so they, only a little more advanced, 
were content (as are millions to this hour in Christendom) to attri- 
bute such evil to God’s creature, Satan, without asking whence this 
incarnate Evil derived his nature or obtained his power of access to 
the soul. 

The age of the Apocrypha, with its intermixture of Persian and 
Alexandrian ideas, saw Satan, or as the Septuagint call him, Diabolos, 
the Slanderer, already robed in some of the borrowed glory of Abri- 
manes, and no longer a servant of Jehovah, but a rebel banished 
from those courts of heaven wherein the poet of Job beheld him 
freely entering. He now hates God, and labours to injure man, out 
of rebellious spite to the Creator. He is at the head of a grand hier- 
archy of evil powers ; the Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit, the demon 
of lust (identified by M. Bréal with a similar Persian fiend), being 
one of the chief. Death itself is discovered to be Satan’s work; 
and every inexplicable disease—blindness, dumbness, madness, epi- 
lepsy, and St. Vitus’s dance—is traced directly to his malignity. 
Sometimes one of his minions, sometimes a legion of them, takes 
possession of a man altogether, and makes him a “ demoniac,” whose 
deplorable state only the exorcism of a divinely commissioned 
apostle, or of Messiah himself, can relieve. At the name of Jehovah, 
indeed, the devils tremble and retreat, never presuming, like Abhri- 
manes, to contend face to face with the Power of Good; and their 
circle of action is always strictly limited by the Divine Will. But 
the malignity of the Jewish evil spirits is sharpened by despair, for 
they know that for them await only the eternal fires. 

Such was pretty nearly the state of the Hebrew belief regarding 
devils at the time when Christ was born in Palestine. To his 
followers, who were anxious to identify him with the Messiah, his 
relations with persons supposed to bear in their diseased bodies or 
minds the special mark of Satanic possession, was a matter of para- 
mount importance. The Messiah could in no way, as they imagined, 
prove his mission so effectually as by constraining the devils to 
acknowledge his superior power. Incidents which apparently corro- 
borated this supremacy became of more interest as “ evidences ” than 
all the divine precepts and affecting parables to which in our day 
Christians turn to justify their faith; and the road to orthodox 
belief was diligently paved with histories which have long since 
become stumblingblocks in the way. Modern liberal Christians 
have exhausted themselves in efforts to determine whether Christ did 
or did not share the common belief of his countrymen in Satanic 
agency ; and the reader who desires to see the subject very candidly 
discussed will do well to consult the pages of M. Réville. 

The primitive Christians used Satan chiefly, it would seem, as a 
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ready-made and easy explanation of everything which thwarted their 
progress or aided their enemies. The Roman Empire itself was 
shrewdly suspected of being the kingdom of the Devil. ‘All the 
oracles and miracles of the heathen gods were accomplished directly 
by the help of the evil spirits. In illustration of all this M. Reville 
might have quoted a passage in Tertullian’s “ Apology,” which, long 
as it is, I am tempted to introduce, as affording a general view of the 
part the devils played in that same patristic teaching to which some 
of our living divines revert as the “pure milk of the Word,” which 
we in our day have only to imbibe and be blessed :— 


‘But how from certain angels, corrupted of their own will, a more cor- 
rupt race of demons proceeded is made known in the Holy Scriptures. 
Their work is the overthrow of man. Wherefore they inflict upon the body 
both sickness and many severe accidents, and on the soul perforce sudden 
strange extravagances. Their own subtle and slight nature furnisheth to 
them means of approaching either part of man. Much is permitted to the 
power of spirits, as when some working evil in the air blighteth the fruit or 
grain, and when the atmosphere, tainted in some secret way, poureth over the 
earth its pestilential vapours. They commend the gods to the captive under- 
standings of men, that they may procure for themselves the food of sweet sayour 
and of blood offered to images. [This idea, that the devils fed on the idol sacri- 
fices, is upheld by Athenagoras, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and many others of the Fathers.] Every spirit is winged. Whatever is done 
anywhere they know. The councils of God they both snatched at in the times 
when the prophets were proclaiming them, and now also cull in the readings 
which echo them. And so, taking the allotted courses of the future, they ape 
the power while they steal the oracles of God. But in the (heathen) oracles, 
with what cunning do they shape their double meanings to events; witness the 
Croesi, witness the Pyrrhi! It was in the manner of which I have before 
spoken that the Pythian god sent back the message that a tortoise was being 
stewed with the flesh of a sheep. They had been in a moment to Lydia 
‘By dwelling in the air and being near the stars, they are able to know the 
threatening of the skies. They are sorcerers also as regards the cure of sick- 
ness. They first inflict the disease, and then prescribe remedies.” —Tertullian, 
Apol. i. 23. 


Such was the world to the primitive Christians; a place in which 
devils exercised every imaginable spiritual and physical power, caus- 
ing at once evil thoughts in the minds of men, diseases in their 
bodies, and blights on their fields! Within and without, from the 
height of the stars to the depths of hell, the universe was full of these 
agents of malignity and deception. Truly the days of the Roman 
Empire were bad enough, but this view of human existence in them 
surpasses, for horror, anything that history has told us. Nor was it 
exclusively among the Christians that a belief in devils at that time 
prevailed. Polytheism itself, as it became more of a moral creed, 
tended towards a dualism previously unknown, and tbe Magian 
religion, which found a welcome in Rome amid the general Maélstrom 
of creeds, added, doubtless, its part to the popularity of the idea of 
evil spirits. Apollonius of Tyana is as much the enemy of demons 
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as any Christian saint of them all; and Iamblichus, the lofty-minded 
pious Egyptian priest, raises— 


Eros and Anteros at Gadara ; 


like a Catholic exorcist. That strange hybrid between the religions of 
Christ and Zoroaster, Manicheism, became, at a very early period, 
and before the cruel death of its founder (flayed alive by Sapor), a faith 
numbering thousands of adherents. Finally, the Talmud, compiled 
at this time, affords ample evidence that the Jewish mind received 
in full the fashion of the age. How much the ascetic practices, 
which now also came into vogue, and drove men by hundreds crazy 
with fasting and austerities, abetted the growth of a belief in 
tempting devils,—Asmodeus, Belphegor, and Mammon, inspirers of 
lust, and gluttony, and avarice,—it is needless to point out. St. 
Anthony’s experience was enough to have originated the nightmare 
of diabolic agency, had none such ever been heard of before. 

But the most important part played by Satan in the religion of the 
primitive Christians was unquestionably that which they assigned to 
him in the awful drama of the Atonement. The original conception 
of the nature of that event, as held by the saints and Fathers of the 
first centuries, has been too much overlooked by those who in our 
day discuss its moral character. The “ransom of blood,” understood 
commonly in modern times to have been paid on Calvary to the 
justice of God, was taken by the Fathers in quite a different sense, as 
paid in discharge of the claims of the Devil. St. Irenzeus distinctly 
taught that mankind since the Fall had become the property of 
Satan in the sense in which slaves belonged to their masters; and 
that it would have been unjust for God to rob him of souls which 
belonged to him. Christ, as a perfect man, and therefore independent 
of the Devil’s claims, had offered himself as a ransom for the rest of 
mankind; and the Devil had accepted the bargain. By-and-by it 
was observed that in this negotiation Satan had made an egregious 
blunder, and Origen candidly admitted that he had been outwitted, 
and had been induced to accept the ransom of Christ’s life, which the 
Redeemer had given knowing that he could not retain him in hell. 
This idea (to our minds so shocking), of the Devil being the deceived 
party and Christ the deceiver, was accepted almost universally through- 
out the Church till the scholastic theology discarded it in favour of 
the scheme, expounded in Anselm’s “Cur Deus Homo,”—namely, 
that it was the Father’s justice, and not the Devil’s claims, which 
were satisfied by the sacrifice of Christ. 

But even while the Devil was supposed to have relinquished his 
infernal rights to human souls, in consideration of Christ’s blood, 
he was paradoxically believed to be still tempting, and betray- 
ing thousands continually to his prisons below. The time and care 
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of the saints were principally occupied in evading his toils; and as 
to sinners, they were altogether his servants. The whole cu/tus of 
Christianity assumed a new aspect from this dread Shadow, always 
in the background. Baptism became primarily an exorcism. To 
become a Christian was to “ renounce the Devil, his pomps, and his 
works.” To be turned out of the Church was to be “delivered to 
Satan.” 

Of course the Natural History of Devils occupied intelligent minds 
not a little during this first Reign of Terror. The mysterious allusion 
in Genesis to the “Sons of God” (the Beni Elohim), who “saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair,”’ furnished sufficient data for 
an entire authoritative Demonogony, to which St. Augustine added 
the touch that at their fall the devils (whose bodies had been pre- 
viously aérial) acquired gross animal forms, subject to all carnal 
passions. This point once established, there followed, in the simple 
order of development, the invention of Zncubi and Succubi, or devils 
who haunted sleeping men and women; with other fiends of ill 
design, like the one who seduced St. Victor under the semblance of 
a young girl lost in a wood. Decrees of Councils from the fourth 
century onward begin to notice these perils, and advise bishops to 
look sharply after women who wander about at night along with 
heathen goddesses. The Sabbath of the Brocken and the Venus of 
Tannhauser were already in process of gestation in the mind of 
terrified Christendom. 

As soon as the devils were known to assume visible forms, it 
became naturally a matter of extreme curiosity to determine what 
was their proper shape and semblance. The Father of Lies, of 
course, was understood to practise various deceptions in this as in 
every other way; and his audacity in the case of St. Martin went so 
far as to present himself disguised as Christ. But his ordinary 
working dress, if we may so describe it, was at that time merely a 
domino noir. He was the Angel of Darkness, and as a black figure 
was often seen to escape when heathen temples were overthrown and 
idols shattered. It was somewhat later in the course of his career 
that he adopted the horns and hoofs of the god Pan, and presented 
himself to Europe under the familiar guise wherewith he is identified 
in our imaginations. 

The next step, taken in the sixth century, and made by St. Theo- 
philus, was the notable discovery that compacts could be made with 
the Devil. Documents duly signed by the high contracting parties 
conveyed on one side the diabolic promise to give the man riches, 
power, revenge, or whatever else he desired; and on the other the 
human engagement to submit to the demon’s summons of the soul 
to the regions below at a stipulated period. The interest of the 
innumerable tales to which this brilliant idea gave birth at first 
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centred on the acuteness of the man in cheating the Devil at the 
last moment by some flaw in the contract, or by the interference, 
on repentance of the sinner, of some benevolent saint or of the Virgin 
descending to the rescue. 

Of course the man who, believing in a Power of Evil, voluntarily 
accepted such allegiance and bound himself to do his will for the 
sake of some coveted reward, was guilty of a moral offence tantamount 
(so far as his poor benighted mind could go) to absolute renunciation 
of all duty and religion. There was such a sin as Demonolatry, 
although no demon existed to receive the worship. The enormous 
mischief of the popular delusion lay in the fact that it constantly 
presented this capital offence of spiritual treason as a temptation to 
all men spurred by passion to seek any of the prizes supposed to be 
attainable by its means. Love, jealousy, hate, covetousness, ambi- 
tion, were naturally excited to madness by the idea that their com- 
plete gratification was always possible ; and the wretched being who 
once imagined he had “sold his soul” of course from that hour 
became desperate and irreclaimable. 

In the Middle Ages we find the doctrine of devils assuming a shape 
altogether in accordance with the spirit of the time. Feudalism, 
with its accurately ranged orders, was matched by corresponding 
orders in the diabolic realm. Just as the barons and knights as- 
sembled round the king and swore fealty to him, so the sorcerers 
were believed to assemble at their Sabbath on the Brocken and to 
swear allegiance to Satan. Even the favourite sport of the time had 
its parody in the nightly chase of the infernal Wild Huntsman. 
The ceremonies of the Church were travestied and the Pater Noster 
repeated backwards to worship the Devil. In a word, day and night 
did not rule the natural world more completely than the Church and 
the Devil filled between them the imagination of our fathers. From 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth century the superstition seems to have 
been at its height. Satan had reached the zenith of his grandeur. 
As a specimen of the way in which his doings occupied the minds of 
men, the reader should consult the Liber Revelationum de Insidiis et 
Versutiis Damonum adversus Homines, by the Abbot Richalmus, who 
flourished in 1270. Everything which happened of a disagreeable 
sort to this good man, from the distractions of his mind at Mass to 
the nausea he felt after eating unwholesome food, from the false notes 
of his choir to the coughing fits which interrupted his sermons, all 
was the work of a malicious fiend. ‘For example,” says he, “ when 
I sit down to read a pious book, the devils manage to make me 
immediately feel sleepy. When I then try to rouse myself by draw- 
ing my hands out of my sleeves they bite me like fleas, and so 
distract my attention.” 


Now at last, then, the world is ripe for the terrible cruelties to 
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which the belief in Satan led up, and which were its logical outcome. 
Angela de Labaréte, a noble lady, was in 1275 burnt at Toulouse as 
a sorceress—the first of the long array of victims to the same super- 
stition, who (according to Gibbon’s calculation) exceeded in number 
in one country of Europe alone, and in a single century, all the 
martyrs of the ten Roman persecutions. The dreadful story of the 
witch trials needs not to be told again in these pages. For three 
centuries they went on, growing more frequent, and shifting their 
area from one part of Christendom to another, till at last every 
nation, Catholic and Protestant, had caught the hideous frenzy, and, 
as we look back over the horrible scene, it would seem as if France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, England, and America 
were, like the “ Black Country” at night, blazing everywhere with 
lurid fires, whose fuel was the living flesh of men and women and 
innocent children. 

It was when the witch persecutions had only just commenced in 
Southern France that Dante drew his portrait (dignified in comparison 
to the demonology of the age) of the great 


Imperator del doloroso regno ; 


and from his descriptions it is probable that the Italian Devil of 
Orcagna and of the other painters who condescended to touch him, 
was derived. But it was when the witch mania was still in its 
fury throughout Europe and America that England’s great repub- 
lican poet took on himself the astounding task of rehabilitating 
the celestial rebel. His success was equal to his boldness, and 
it may be fairly said that from his time we have had at least 
two Devils in English imagination. One is the semi-ridiculous 
Medizval Devil, the “Old Nick,” or ‘ Muckle-horned Clootie,” 
with the aspect of Pan and a disposition which, although malicious 
and cunning, is yet easily liable to be cheated and turned into 
ridicule by ordinary mortals. The other is the superb Miltonic 
Lucifer, whose blasted form of “ archangel ruined” the pencil of Ary 
Scheffer can scarcely render grand enough for our ideal; and who, 
instead of contending with clowns in ignoble trial of wits, is the very 
incarnation of giant Pride, the mighty rebellious Will which prefers 


“ Rather to reign in hell than serve in heaven!” 


This latter and nobler Devil has indeed so impressed himself on the 
minds of all cultivated Englishmen that he is almost universally 
accepted among us as the true Biblical Satan; and what we have 
learned from Milton is so jumbled with what we have learned from 
the Bible, that nine out of ten amongst us would probably, ongsudden 
inquiry, unhesitatingly answer that there exists scriptural authority 
for a whole series of myths for which our English poet is alone 
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responsible. As we have now seen, the Old Testament Satan afforded 
only a hint of the Miltonic Lucifer, and the New Testament Beelzebub 
bore scarcely any resemblance to him whatever. 

Lastly, as the Devil took his place in the poems of Job, of Dante, 
and of Milton, so in the beginning of our own age he reappeared 
once more in the masterpiece of Goethe. And what a true modern 
Devil is Mephistopheles! His creator foresaw that, at least for the 
current century, not Cruelty, not Malice, not Falsehood, not Pride, 
would be the great evil of the world, but—the Incarnate Sneer. 

When the flames of the witch persecutions at length died away 
(no longer ago than in 1781 in Spain, and in 1783 Switzerland), 
and the world began to breathe again after its dream of terror and 
cruelty, it became evident that the Devil had lost much of his 
intimidating power. Rationalism was advancing, not only in the 
realm of theology, but of medicine, physiology, and psychology. The 
wild and baseless notions which did duty for science before the age 
of Bacon gradually faded away, and men began to see things in the 
light of common day, and not of a hundred will o’-the-wisps of un- 
reclaimed fancy. The Reformation laid the train of thought which 
is even now exploding, one after another, all the strongholds of 
superstition. The inkstand which Luther threw at the Devil at 
Wartburg proved to be a true prophetic symbol, for the black fluid 
has done more to extinguish the powers of darkness than all the holy 
water of the saints ever accomplished. Experience proves that 
as religion becomes more spiritual, in the true sense of the word, the 
belief in “spirits,” good, bad, or indifferent, invariably fades away. 
Such beings are the creations, not of faith, not of reliance on the 
intuitions of conscience and the religious sentiment, but rather of a 
carnal and materialistic mind, which seeks assurance of supernal 
things through the evidence of the bodily senses, and uses mechanical 
means for obtaining spiritual ends. In proportion as the priesthood 
resigns its pretensions to work sacramental miracles, prayer and 
exhortation take the place of exorcisms and incantations. As the 
Divine Power becomes recognised in the ordinary course of nature, 
and is no longer sought exclusively in the realm of miracle and 
prodigy, so the whole world of spirit-marvels is pushed farther back 
out of the path of thought. 

Of course the Devil and his doings are the very first to undergo 
the influence of this silent rising of the intellectual tide. Even for 
those who now still believe in his existence he has dwindled into an 
invisible and impalpable being, whose suggestions are made only in 
the heart, and not through external malific artifices, and whose 
influence must be combated, not by charms and exorcisms, but by 
moral efforts and prayers. In a word, the Devil is dying out. 

Does there remain no lesson to us, then, from all this chain of error 
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after error which for so many centuries has fettered our race? What 
has been the principle in human nature on which this belief has fastened, 
and by whose energy it must have been supported so long? Is it 
the need laid on us to find some explanation of all the evil we behold 
within and around us in creation? M. Réville thinks this cannot be 
so, because the myth of Satan offers no logical solution of the problem 
at all, but rather adds new difficulties thereto. But is he right in 
arguing that because the story of the Devil ought not to satisfy a 
troubled mind, it is therefore a fact that it has not done so for 
thousands for twenty centuries? It is a matter of hourly astonish- 
ment to any one who earnestly contemplates the religion of his 
fellows to observe how small a part logic plays in it, and how readily 
men are put off with answers to inquiries which are no answers at all. 
The “schemes of salvation,’ for example, which are commonly 
announced as vindications of the Divine justice, and are popularly 
accepted as such,—what are they but vindications of their authors’ 
utter incapacity to understand the rudiments even of human equity ? 
It would seem nowise more improbable that our ancestors should 
have taken the myth of Satan as a satisfactory account of the origin 
of evil, than that millions in our,day should take other parts of the 
same theology as affording satisfactory views of the goodness of God. 
We have seen in this sketch a gradual rising of the moral sense of 
mankind in reference to the source of evil. In the earliest stage of 
all, and long before Hebrew thought had reached the level whereon 
the Book of Genesis was written, there was no connection between 
religion and morality; for the gods of savages have no moral 
attributes, and are merely powers imbued with all the passions of the 
savage himself. By degrees, and as soon as the moral law begins to 
make itself felt in the yet half-brutal human soul, the idea that the 
higher powers approve such virtues as man yet perceives, and punish 
his crimes, dawns on the understanding. When he has reached the 
development of a Greek of the days of Hesiod he has become well 
assured that— 
“ Jove’s all-secing and all-knowing eye 

Beholds at pleasure things that hidden lie, 

Pierces the walls which gird the city in, 

And, on the seat of judgment, blasts the sin.” 


And this although, at the same moment, this justice-vindicating 
Zeus is believed to be himself capable of atrocious crimes. In the 
far higher moral stage of the author of the Elohistic fragment of 
Genesis the Elohim are recognised as holy; but there is no sense 
yet, or even in the later writers of the Pentateuch, that God may 
not consistently tempt men to sin or “ harden the hearts” of kings, 
and prompt all manner of injustice. As we have noticed above, this 
very imperfect conception changes between the dates of the Book of 
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Samuel and of Chronicles. Evil inspirations could no longer be 
suffered to be attributed directly to Jehovah. His servant Satan 
must whisper them into the ear of David. Then, as the next step, 
the Satan who effects such mischief can be no longer recognised as 
the servant of God. He must be a rebel against Jehovah, and his 
evil work must be done, not by his behest, but in opposition to Him. 
At this point of advance, it would seem, the human mind stopped for 
about twenty-six centuries. It was trapped, in fact, in a sort of theo- 
logic cul de sac ; for, as God was recognised as Creator of all things, 
He must needs, it was clear, have been Satan’s Creator also. No further 
separation could be made between the powers of good and evil, on the 
Hebrew basis, than to allege that the latter, though made originally 
by God, had in remotest time rebelled against and opposed Him. 
The questions how and why an All-foreseeing Being created this foe 
to Himself and his creatures, and an Omnipotent One granted him 
the necessary powers for carrying on his rebellion, were either never 
thought of, or they were soon laid aside as unanswerable. Evil 
existed, and the Devil caused it. That was all that was known on 
the subject. It was some satisfaction, at least, to be sure that the 
earth rested on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, even 
though nobody could conjecture on what the tortoise might stand. 
Now, in our day, we have come at last to be forced to look into 
this tremendous problem a little more deeply. With the disappear- 
ance of the Devil the plain and hideous fact of the existence of evil 
is left staring us in the face. God help us to make the next great 
step safely! Is it too presumptuous to surmise that its direction 
will prove to be that of a retrocession from the arrogant dogmatism 
which has caused us, first, to give to the Divine Might the name of 
“ Omnipotence,” because, forsooth, we know nothing of its bounds or 
conditions, and then, secondly, to argue back from that purely arbi- 
trary metaphysical term that He could do this or that, if it so pleased 
Him, since He is “ Omnipotent?” Who has given us to know that 
God is absolutely able to do everything 2 The simple proposition 
(which it might seem the blindest could not have overlooked) that 
no conceivable power, of whatever magnitude, can possibly include 
contradictions, might have taught us more modesty than we have 
hitherto shown in scanning the order of providence. When we 
have thoroughly taken in the idea that God could not make twice 
two, five, nor the three angles of a triangle more than two right 
angles; then we may begin to ask ourselves, May not contradictions 
equally great, for all we can know, lie in the way of every removal 
of evil which we would fain demand at the hands of the Lord? 
And may not the accomplishment of the highest of all possible good, 
the training to virtue of finite spirits, be as incompatible with a 
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thornless and sinless world as would be the making of a circle and a 
triangle having the same mathematical properties ? 

Philosophically considered, the error on which the doctrine of the 
existence of a Devil is founded is precisely the same as that into 
which Aristotle fell when he treated Lightness and Coldness as posi- 
tives, instead of merely as the negations of weight and heat. We 
are all prone to fall into the same mistake, even as regards our own 
natures, and to talk as if our lower, blind, and animal part were 
something more than that Negative mind (Akomano) which 
Zoroaster named it. To call our passions inspirations of devils, 
and treat our lower nature as the Devil’s realm, and our delin- 
quencies as cases of his victory and possession, is, of course, the 
next error, and the most natural one in the world; just as it is 
natural to speak of “cold” causing water to freeze, and of night 
being the “ dominion of darkness.” But as physical science repu- 
diates the latter phrases, so must our theology henceforth renounce 
the former. And in the highest region of our conceptions the same 
principle must hold. We speak of God as a Person, because we are 
compelled to believe that, between the only alternatives conceivable 
to us—personality and impersonality—personality is the highest, and 
therefore, that God is personal. He is, as we conceive of Him, a 
Personal Holy Will. But for the very same reason that we at- 
tribute to Him positive and personal existence we are bound to deny 
the same to His antithesis. Whatever other solution may or may 
not be found for the existence of pain and sin, it is impossible that 
Evil, like Good, can be positive and personal. The Black Sun 
imagined by the novelist, whose rays were streams of darkness and 
frost, was not a more unscientific conception than that of a mighty 
intelligent Will wholly evil and created for evil alone. 

Frances Power Conse. 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


CHapTer V. 
THE EUSTACE NECKLACE. 


Joun Evsrace, Lacy Eustace’s brother-in-law, had told his friend 
Greystock, the lady’s cousin, that Mr. Camperdown the lawyer 
intended to “jump upon” that lady. Making such allowance and 
deduction from the force of these words as the slang expression 
requires, we may say that John Eustace was right. Mr. Camper- 
down was in earnest, and did intend to obtain the restoration of those 
jewels. Mr. Camperdown was a gentleman of about sixty, who had 
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been lawyer to Sir Florian’s father, and whose father had been lawyer 
to Sir Florian’s grandfather. His connection with the property and 
with the famity was of a nature to allow him to take almost any 
liberty with the Eustaces. When therefore John Eustace, in regard 
to those diamonds, had pleaded that the heir in his long minority 
would obtain ample means of buying more diamonds, and of suggest- 
ing that the plunder for the sake of tranquillity should be allowed, 
Mr. Camperdown took upon himself to say that he’d “ be —— if 
he’d put up with it!” “TI really don’t know what you are to do,” 
said John Eustace. 

“T’ll file a bill in Chancery if it’s negessary,” said the old lawyer. 
‘«* Heaven on earth! as trustee how are you to reconcile yourself to 
such a robbery ? They represent £500 a year for ever, and she is to 
have them simply because she chooses to take them!” 

“IT suppose Florian could have given them away. At any rate 
he could have sold them.” 

“JT don’t know that,” said Mr. Camperdown. “TI have not looked 
as yet, but I think that this necklace has been made an heirloom. 
At any rate it represents an amount of property that shouldn’t 
and couldn’t be made over legally without some visible evidence of 
transfer. It’s as clear a case of stealing as I ever knew in my life, and 
asbadacase. She hadn’t a farthing, and she has got the whole of the 
Ayrshire property for her life. She goes about and tells everybody 
that it’s hers to sell to-morrow if she pleases to sell it! No, 
John ;—” Mr. Camperdown had known Eustace when he was a boy, 
and had watched him become a man, and hadn’t yet learned to drop 
the name by which he had called the boy,—“ we mustn’t allow it. 
What do you think of her applying to me for an income to support 
her child,—a baby not yet two years old?” Mr. Camperdown had 
been very adverse to all the circumstances of Sir Florian’s marriage, 
and had subjected himself to Sir Florian’s displeasure for expressing 
his opinion. He had tried to explain that as the lady brought no 
money into the family, she was not entitled to such a jointure as 
Sir Florian was determined to lavish upon her. But Sir Florian had 
been obstinate,—both in regard to the settlement and the will. It 
was not till after Sir Florian’s death that this terrible matter of the 
jewels had even suggested itself to Mr. Camperdown. The jewellers 
in whose custody the things had been since the death of the late Lady 
Eustace had mentioned the affair to him immediately on the young 
widow’s return from Naples. Sir Florian had withdrawn, not all the 
jewels, but by far the most valuable of them, from the jewellers’ care 
on his return to London from their marriage tour to Scotland, and 
this was the result. The jewellers were at that time without any 
doubt as to the date at which the necklace was taken from them. 

Mr. Camperdown’s first attempt was made by a most courteous 
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and even complimentary note, in which he suggested to Lady 
Eustace that it would be for the advantage of all parties that the 
family jewels should be kept together. Lizzie as she read this note 
smiled, and said to herself that she did not exactly see how her own 
interests would be best served by such an arrangement. She made 
no answer to Mr. Camperdown’s note. Some months after this, 
when the heir was born, and as Lady Eustace was passing through 
London on her journey from Bobsborough to Portray, a meeting had 
been arranged between her and Mr. Camperdown. She had endea- 
voured by all the wiles she knew to avoid this meeting, but it had 
been forced upon her. She had been almost given to understand 
that unless she submitted to it she would not be able to draw her 
income from the Portray property. Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus 
had advised her to submit. ‘ My husband gave me a necklace, and 
they want me to give it back,” she had said to Mr. Mopus. “Do 
nothing of the kind,” Mr. Mopus had replied. “If you find it 
necessary, refer Mr. Camperdown to us. We will answer him.” The 
interview had taken place, during which Mr. Camperdown took the 
trouble to explain very plainly and more than once that the income 
from the Portray property belonged to Lady Eustace for her life 
only. It would after her death be rejoined, of necessity, to the rest 
of the Eustace property. This was repeated to Lady Eustace in the 
presence of John Eustace; but she made no remark on being so 
informed. ‘You understand the nature of the settlement, Lady 
Eustace?” Mr. Camperdown had said. “I believe I understand 
everything,” she replied. Then, just at the close of the interview, 
he asked a question about the jewels. Lady Eustace at first made 
no reply. ‘They might as well be sent back to Messrs. Garnett’s,” 
said Mr. Camperdown. “I don’t know that I have any to send 
back,” she answered ; and then she escaped before Mr. Camperdown 
was able to arrange any further attack. “I can manage with her 
better by letter than I can personally,” he said to John Eustace. 
Lawyers such as Mr. Camperdown are slow, and it was three or 
four months after that when he wrote a letter in his own name te 
Lady Eustace, explaining to her, still courteously, that it was his 
business to see that the property of the Eustace family was placed in 
fit hands, and that a certain valuable necklace of diamonds, which 
was an heirloom of the family, and which was undeniably the pro- 
perty of the heir, was believed to be in her custody. As such 
property was peculiarly subject to risks, would she have the kindness 
to make arrangements for handing over the necklace to the custody 
of the Messrs. Garnett? To this letter Lizzie made no answer what- 
ever, nor did she to a second note, calling attention to the first. 
When John Eustace told Greystock that Camperdown intended to 
“jump on” Lady Eustace, the following further letter had been 
VOL. X. N.S. oO 
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written by the firm:—but up to that time Lizzie had not replied 
to it. 


‘¢62, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, May 5, 186— 
“ Mapam, 
“Tt is our duty as attorneys acting on behalf of the estate of 
your late husband Sir Florian Eustace, and in the interest of your 
son his heir, to ask for restitution of a certain valuable necklace which 
is believed to be now in the possession of your ladyship. Our senior 
partner, Mr. Camperdown, has written to your ladyship more than 
once on the subject, but has not been honoured with any reply. 
Doubtless had there been any mistake as to the necklace being in 
your hands we should have been so informed. The diamonds were 
withdrawn from Messrs. Garnett’s, the jewellers, by Sir Florian soon 
after his marriage, and were, no doubt, entrusted to your keeping. 
They are appanages of the family which should not be in your hands 
as the widow of the late baronet, and they constitute an amount of 
property which certainly cannot be alienated from the family without 
inquiry or right, as might any trifling article either of use or orna- 
ment. The jewels are valued at over £10,000. 
“We are reluctantly compelled, by the fact of your having left 
unanswered three letters from Mr. Camperdown Senior, on the 
subject, to explain to you that if attention be not paid to this letter, 


we shall be obliged, in the performance of our duty, to take legal 
steps for the restitution of the property. 
«We have the honour to be, 
“Madam, 
“Your ladyship’s most obedient servants, 
“CAMPERDOWN & Son. 


“To Lady Eustace.” 
&e. &e. 


A few days after it was sent old Mr. Camperdown got the letter- 
book of the office and read the letter to John Eustace. 

“I don’t see how you’re to get them,” said Eustace. 

“We'll throw upon her the burthen of showing that they have 
become legally her property. She can’t do it.” 

‘Suppose she sold them ?” 

“We'll follow them up. £10,000, my dear John! God bless my 
soul! it’s a magnificent dowry for a daughter,—an ample provision 
for a younger son. And she is to be allowed to filch it, as other 
widows filch china cups, and a silver teaspoon or two! It’s quite a 
common thing, but I never heard of such a haul as this.” 

“It will be very unpleasant,” said Eustace. 

“And then she still goes about everywhere declaring that the 
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Portray property is her own. She’s a bad lot. I knew it from the 
first. Of course we shall have trouble.” Then Mr. Eustace ex- 
plained to the lawyer that their best way out of it all would'be to get 
the widow married to some respectable husband. She was sure to 
marry sooner or later,—so John Eustace said,—and any “ decently 
decent ” fellow would be easier to deal with than ske herself. “ He 
must be very indecently indecent if he is not,” said Mr. Camper- 
down. But Mr. Eustace did not name Frank Greystock the barrister 
as the probable future decent husband. 

When Lizzie first got the letter, which she did on the day after 
the visit at Fawn Court, of which mention has been made, she put it 
by unread for a couple of days. She opened it, not knowing the 
clerk’s handwriting, but read only the first line and the signature. 
For two days she went on with the ordinary affairs and amusements 
of her life, as though no such letter had reached her; but she was 
thinking of it all the time. The diamonds were in her possession, 
and she had had them valued by her old friend Mr. Benjamin,—of 
the firm of Harter and Benjamin. Mr. Benjamin had suggested that 
stones of such a value should not be left to the risk of an ordinary 
London house; but Lizzie had felt that if Mr. Benjamin got them 
into his hands, Mr. Benjamin might perhaps not return them. 
Messrs. Camperdown and Garnett between them might form a league 
with Mr. Benjamin. Where would she be, should Mr. Benjamin tell 
her that under some legal sanction he had given the jewels up to 
Mr. Camperdown? She hinted to Mr. Benjamin that she would 
perhaps sell them if she got a good offer. Mr. Benjamin, who was 
very familiar with her, hinted that there might be a little family 
difficulty. ‘Oh, none in the least,” said Lizzie ;—‘ but I don’t 
think I shall part with them.” Then she gave Mr. Benjamin an 
order for a strong box, which was supplied to her. The strong box, 
which was so heavy that she could barely lift it herself, was now in 
her London bed-room. 

On the morning of the third day she read the letter. Miss Mac- 
nulty was staying with her, but she had not said a word to Miss 
Macnulty about the letter. She read it up in her own bedroom, and 
then sat down to think about it. Sir Florian, as he had handed to 
her the stones for the purpose of a special dinner party which had 
been given to them when passing through London, had told her that 
they were family jewels. ‘ That setting was done for my mother,” 
he said, “‘ but it is already old. When we are at home again they 
shall be reset.” Then he had added some little husband’s joke as to 
a future daughter-in-law who should wear them. Nevertheless she 
was not sure whether the fact of their being so handed to her did not 
make them her own. She had spoken a second time to Mr. Mopus, 
and Mr. Mopus had asked her whether there existed any family deed 
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as to the diamonds. She had heard of no such deed, nor did Mr. 
Camperdown mention such a deed. After reading the letter once 
she read it a dozen times; and then, like a woman, made up her 
mind that her safest course would be not to answer it. 

But yet she felt sure that something unpleasant would come of it. 
Mr. Camperdown was not a man to take up such a question and to let 
it drop. Legal steps! What did legal steps mean, and what could 
they do to her? Would Mr. Camperdown be able to put her in 
prison,—or to take away from her the estate of Portray ? She could 
swear that her husband had given them to her, and could invent any 
form of words she pleased as accompanying the gift. No one else 
had been near them then. But she was, and felt herself to be 
absolutely, alarmingly ignorant, not only of the laws but of custom 
in such matters. Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus and Mr. Benjamin 
were the allies to whom she looked for guidance ; but she was wise 
enough to know that Mowbray and Mopus, and Harter and Benjamin 
were not trustworthy, whereas Camperdown and Son and the Messrs. 
Garnett were all as firm as rocks and as respectable as the Bank of 
England. Circumstances,—unfortunate circumstances,—drove her 
to Harter and Benjamin and to Mowbray and Mopus, while she 
would have taken so much delight in feeling the strong honesty of 
the other people to be on her side! She would have talked to her 
friends about Mr. Camperdown and the people at Garnett’s with so 
much satisfaction! But ease, security, and even respectability may 
be bought too dearly. Ten thousand pounds! Was she prepared to 
surrender such a sum as that? She had, indeed, already realised the 
fact that it might be very difficult to touch the money. When she 
had suggested to Mr. Benjamin that he should buy the jewels, that 
worthy tradesman had by no means jumped at the offer. Of what use 
to her would be a necklace always locked up in an iron box, which 
box, for aught she knew, myrmidons from Mr. Camperdown might 
carry off during her absence from the house? Would it not be 
better to come to terms and surrender? But then what should the 
terms be ? 

If only there had been a friend whom she could consult; a friend 
whom she could consult on a really friendly footing !—not a simply 
respectable, off-handed, high-minded friend, who would advise her as 
a matter of course to make restitution. Her uncle the dean, or her 
cousin Frank, or old Lady Fawn, would be sure to give her such 
advice as that. There are people who are so very high-minded when 
they have to deal with the interests of their friends! What if she 
were to ask Lord Fawn ? 

Thoughts of a second marriage had, of course, crossed Lady 
Eustace’s mind, and they were by no means the worst thoughts that 
found a place there. She had a grand idea,—this selfish, hard-fisted 
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little woman, who could not bring herself to abandon the plunder on 
which she had laid her hand,—a grand idea of surrendering herself 
and all her possessions to a great passion. For Florian Eustace she had 
never cared. She had sat down by his side, and looked into his hand- 
some face, and read poetry to him,—because of his wealth, and because 
it had been indispensable to her to settle herself well. And he had 
been all very well,—a generous, open-hearted, chivalrous, irascible, 
but rather heavy-minded gentleman ; but she had never been in love 
with him. Now she desired to be so in love that she could surrender 
everything to her love. There was as yet nothing of such love in 
her bosom. She had seen no one who had so touched her. But she 
was alive to the romance of the thing, and was in love with the idea 
of being in love. ‘ Ah,” she would say to herself in her moments of 
solitude, “if I had a Corsair of my own, how I would sit on watch 
for my lover’s boat by the sea-shore!” And she believed it of 
herself, that she could do so. 

But it would also be very nice to be a peeress,—so that she might, 
without any doubt, be one of the great ladies of London. As a 
baronet’s widow with a large income, she was already almost a great 
lady ; but she was quite alive toa suspicion that she was not alto- 
gether strong in her position. The bishop’s people and the dean’s 
people did not quite trust her. The Camperdowns and Garnetts 
utterly distrusted her. The Mopuses and Benjamins were more 
familiar than they would be with a really great lady. She was sharp 
enough to understand all this. Should it be Lord Fawn or should it 
be a Corsair? The worst of Lord Fawn was the undoubted fact that 
he was not himself a great man. He could, no doubt, make his wife a 
peeress ; but he was poor, encumbered with a host of sisters, dull as 
a blue-book, and possessed of little beyond his peerage to recommend 
him. If she could only find a peer, unmarried, with a dash of the 
Corsair about him! In the meantime, what was she to do about the 
jewels ? 

There was staying with her at this time a certain Miss Macnulty, 
who was related, after some distant fashion, to old Lady Linlithgow, 
and who was as utterly destitute of possessions or means of existence 
as any unfortunate, well-born, and moderately-educated, middle-aged 
woman in London. To live upon her friends, such as they might be, 
was the only mode of life within her reach. It was not that she had 
chosen such dependence ; nor, indeed, had she endeavoured to reject 
it. It had come to her as a matter of course,—either that or the 
poor-house. As to earning her bread, except by that attendance 
which a poor friend gives,—the idea of any possibility that way had 
never entered her head. She could do nothing,—except dress like a 
lady with the smallest possible cost, and endeavour to be obliging. 
Now, at this moment, her condition was terribly precarious. She 
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had quarrelled with Lady Linlithgow, and had been taken in by her 
old friend Lizzie,—her old enemy might, perhaps, be a truer ex- 
pression,—because of that quarrel. But a permanent home had not 
even been promised to her; and poor Miss Macnulty was aware that 
even a permanent home with Lady Eustace would not be an unmixed 
blessing. In her way, Miss Macnulty was an honest woman. 

They were sitting together one May afternoon in the little back 
drawing-room in Mount Street. They had dined early, were now 
drinking tea, and intended to go to the opera. It was six o’clock, and 
was still broad day, but the thick coloured blind was kept across the 
single window, and the folding doors of the room were nearly closed, 
and there was a feeling of evening in the room. The necklace 
during the whole day had been so heavy on Lizzie’s heart, that she 
had been unable to apply her thoughts to the building of that castle 
in the air in which the Corsair was to reign supreme, but not alone. 
“‘My dear,” she said,—she generally called Miss Macnulty my dear, 
—‘ you know that box I had made by the jewellers.” 

“You mean the safe.” 

“ Well,— yes; only it isn’t a safe. A safe is a great big thing. 
I had it made especially for the diamonds Sir Florian gave me.” 

“‘T supposed it was so.” 

“‘T wonder whether there’s any danger about it ?” 

“If I were you, Lady Eustace, I wouldn’t keep them in the house. 
I should have them kept where Sir Florian kept them. Suppose 
anybody should come and murder you!” 

“T’m not a bit afraid of that,” said Lizzie. 

“T should be. And what will you do with it when you go to 
Scotland ?” 

“T took them with me before ;—in my own care. I know that 
wasn’t safe. I wish I knew what to do with them ?” 

“There are people who keep such things,” said Miss Macnulty. 

Then Lizzie paused a moment. She was dying for counsel and for 
confidence. “I cannot trust them anywhere,” she said. “It is just 
possible there may be a lawsuit about them.” 

“ How a lawsuit ?” 

“TJ cannot explain it all, but I am very unhappy about it. They 
want me to give them up ;—but my husband gave them to me, and 
for his sake I will not do so. When he threw them round my neck 
he told me they were my own ;—so he did. How can a woman give 
up such a present,—from a husband,—who is dead ? As to the value, 
I care nothing. But I won’t do it.” By this time Lady Eustace was 
in tears, and had so far succeeded as to have produced some amount 
of belief in Miss Macnulty’s mind. 


“Tf they are your own, they can’t take them from you,” said Miss 
Macnulty. 
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“They sha’n’t. They shall find that I’ve got some spirit left.” 
Then she reflected that a real Corsair lover would protect her jewels 
for her ;—would guard them against a score of Camperdowns. But 
she doubted whether Lord Fawn would do much in that way. Then 
the door opened, and Lord Fawn was announced. It was not at all 
unusual with Lord Fawn to call on the widow at this hour. Mount 
Street is not exactly in the way from the India Office to the House of 
Lords ; but a Hansom cab can make it almost in the way. Of neglect 
of official duty Lord Fawn was never guilty ; but a half hour for private 
business or for relaxation between one stage of duty and another, 
—can any Minister grudge so much to an indefatigable follower? 
Lady Eustace had been in tears as he was announced, but the light 
of the room was so low that the traces of them could hardly be seen. 
She was in her Corsair state of mind, divided between her jewels and 
her poetry, and caring not very much for the increased rank which 
Lord Fawn could give her. ‘“ The Sawab’s case is coming on in the 
House of Commons this very night,” he said, in answer to a question 
from Miss Macnulty. Then he turned to Lady Eustace. ‘“ Your 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, is going to ask a question in the House.” 

“Shall you be there to answer him?” asked Miss Macnulty 
innocently. 

“Oh dear, no. But I shall be present. A peer can go, you 
know.” Then Lord Fawn, at considerable length, explained to the 
two ladies the nature and condition of the British Parliament. Miss 
Macnulty experienced an innocent pleasure in having such things 
told to her by a lord. Lady Eustace knew that this was the way in 
which Lord Fawn made love, and thought that from him it was as 
good as any other way. If she were to marry a second time simply 
with the view of being a peeress, of naving a respected husband, and 
making good her footing in the world, she would as lief listen to 
parliamentary details and the prospects of the Sawab as to any other 
matters. She knew very well that no Corsair propensities would be 
forthcoming from Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn had just worked himself 
round to the Sawab again, when Frank Greystock entered the 
room. ‘Now we have both the Houses represented,” said Lady 
Eustace, as she welcomed her cousin. 

“You intend to ask your question about the Sawab to-night ?” 
asked Lord Fawn, with intense interest,—feeling that, had it been his 
lot to perform that task before he went to his couch, he would at this 
moment have been preparing his little speech. 

But Frank Greystock had not come to his cousin’s house to talk of 
the Prince of the Mygawb territory. When his friend Eustace had 
suggested to him that he should marry the widow, he had ridiculed 
the idea ;—but nevertheless he had thought of it a good deal. He 
was struggling hard, working diligently, making for himself a cha- 
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racter in Parliament, succeeding,—so said all his friends,—as a 
barrister. He was a rising young man, one of those whose names 
began to be much in the mouths of other men ;—but still he was 
poor. It seemed to himself that among other good gifts that of 
economy had not been bestowed upon him. He owed a little money, 
and though he owed it, he went on spending his earnings. He 
wanted just such a lift in the world as a wife with an income would 
give him. As for looking about for a girl whom he could honestly 
love, and who should have a fortune of her own as well as beauty, 
birth, and all the other things,—that was out of his reach. If he 
talked to himself of love, if he were ever to acknowledge to himself 
that love was to have sway over him, then must Lucy Morris be the 
mistress of his heart. He had come to know enough about himself 
to be aware of that ;—but he knew also that he had said nothing 
binding him to walk in that path. It was quite open to him to 
indulge a discreet ambition without dishonour. Therefore he also 
had come to call upon the beautiful widow. The courtship with her 
he knew need not be long. He could ask her to marry him to- 
morrow,—or for that matter to-day,—without a feeling of hesitation. 
She might accept him or might reject him; but, as he said to 
himself, in neither cage would any harm be done. 

An idea of the same kind flitted across Lizzie’s mind as she sat 
and talked to the two gentlemen. She knew that her cousin Frank was 
poor, but she thought that she could fall in love with him. He was 
not exactly a Corsair ;—but he was a man who had certain Corsair pro- 
pensities. He was bold and dashing, unscrupulous and clever, a man 
to make a name for himself, and one to whom a woman could endure 
to be obedient. There could be no question as to choice between him 
and Lord Fawn, if she were to allow herself to choose by liking. 
And she thought that Frank Greystock would keep the necklace, 
if he himself were made to have an interest in the necklace ; whereas 
Lord Fawn would undoubtedly surrender it at once to Mr. Camper- 
down. 

Lord Fawn had some slight idea of waiting to sce the cousin go; 
but as Greystock had a similar idea, and as he was the stronger of 
the two, of course Lord Fawn went. He perhaps remembered that 
the Hansom cab was at the door,—costing sixpence every fifteen 
minutes,—and that he wished to show himself in the House of Lords 
before the peers rose. Miss Macnulty also left the room, and Frank 


was alone with the widow. “ Lizzie,” said he, “you must be very 
solitary here.” 


“ T am solitary.” 

“ And hardly happy.” 

“ Anything but happy, Frank. I have things that make me very 
unhappy ;—one thing that I will tell you if you will let me.” 
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Frank had almost made up his mind to ask her on the spot to give 
him permission to console all her sorrows, when there came a clatter- 
ing double-knock at the door. ‘“ They know I shall be at home to 
nobody else now,” said Lady Eustace. But I'rank Greystock had 
hardly regained his self-possession when Miss Macnulty hurried into 
the room, and with a look almost of horror declared that Lady 
Linlithgow was in the parlour. 


Cuaprer VI. 
LADY LINLITHGOW’S MISSION. 


“Lapy Liniirucow !”—said Frank Greystock, holding up both his 
hands. 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Miss Macnulty. ‘I did not speak to her, 
but I saw her. She has sent her love to Lady Eustace, and 
begs that she will see her.” 

Lady Eustace had been so surprised by the announcement that 
hitherto she had not spoken a word. The quarrel between her and 
her aunt had been of such a nature that it had seemed to be impos- 
sible that the old countess should come to Mount Street. Lizzie had 
certainly behaved very badly to her aunt ;—about as badly as a 
young woman could behave to an old woman. She had accepted 
bread, and shelter, and the very clothes on her back from her aunt’s 
bounty, and had rejected even the hand of her benefactress the first 
moment that she had bread and shelter and clothes of her own. 
And here was Lady Linlithgow down-stairs in the parlour, and send- 
ing up her love to her niece! “I won’t see her!” said Lizzie. 

“You had better see her,” said Frank. 

“T can’t see her!” said Lizzie. ‘Good gracious, my dear,— 
what has she come for ?”’ 

“She says it’s very important,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“Of course you must see her,” said Frank. “Let me get out of 
the house, and then tell the servant to show her up at once. Don’t 
be weak now, Lizzie, and I’ll come and find out all about it to- 
morrow.” 

“Mind you do,” said Lizzie. Then Frank took his departure, 
and Lizzie did as she was bidden. ‘ You remain in here, Julia,”’ 
she said,—‘‘so as to be near if I want you. She shall come into 
the front room.” ‘Then, absolutely shaking with fear of the ap- 
proaching evil, she took her seat in the larger drawing-room. 
There was still a little delay. Time was given for Frank Greystock 
to get away, and to do so without meeting Lady Linlithgow in the 
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passage. The message was conveyed by Miss Macnulty to the ser- 
vant, and the same servant opened the front door for Frank before 
he delivered it. Lady Linlithgow, too, though very strong, was old. 
She was slow, or perhaps it might more properly be said, she was 
stately in her movements. She was one of those old women who 
are undoubtealy old women,—who in the remembrance of younger 
people seem always to have been old women,—but on whom old age 
appears to have no debilitating effects. If the hand of Lady Lin- 
lithgow ever trembled it trembled from anger; if her foot ever 
faltered it faltered for effect. In her way Lady Linlithgow was a very 
powerful human being. She knew nothing of fear, nothing of charity, 
nothing of mercy, and nothing of the softness of love. She had no 
imagination. She was worldly, covetous, and not unfrequently cruel. 
But she meant to be true and honest, though she often failed in her 
meaning ;—and she had an idea of her duty in life. She was not 
self-indulgent. She was as hard as an oak post,—but then she was 
also as trustworthy. No human being liked her ;—but she had the 
good word of a great many human beings. At great cost to her own 
comfort she had endeavoured to do her duty to her niece, Lizzie Grey- 
stock, when Lizzie was homeless. Undoubtedly Lizzie’s bed, while 
it had been spread under her aunt’s roof, had not been one of roses ; 
but such as it had been, she had endured to occupy it while it served 
her needs. She had constrained herself to bear her aunt ;—but 
from the moment of her escape she had chosen to reject her aunt 
altogether. Now her aunt’s heavy step was heard upon the stairs ! 
Lizzie also was a brave woman after a certain fashion. She could 
dare to incur a great danger for an adequate object. But she was 
too young as yet to have become mistress of that persistent courage 
which was Lady Linlithgow’s peculiar possession. 

When the countess entered the drawing-room Lizzie rose upon 
her legs, but did not come forward from her chair. The old woman 
was not tall;—but her face was long, and at the same time large, 
square at the chin and square at the forehead, and gave her almost 
an appearance of height. Her nose was very prominent, not beaked, 
but straight and strong, and broad at the bridge, and of a dark-red 
colour. Her eyes were sharp and grey. Her mouth was large, and 
over it there was almost beard enough for a young man’s moustache. 
Her chin was firm, and large, and solid. Her hair was still brown, 
and was only just grizzled in parts. Nothing becomes an old woman 
like grey hair, but Lady Linlithgow’s hair would never be grey. 
Her appearance on the whole was not prepossessing, but it gave one 
an idea of honest, real strength. What one saw was not buckram, 
whalebone, paint, and false hair. It was all human,—hardly 
feminine, certainly not angelic, with perhaps a hint in the other 
direction,—but a human body, and not a thing of pads and patches. 
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Lizzie, as she saw her aunt, made up her mind for the combat. 
Who is there that has lived to be a man or woman, and has not 
experienced a moment in which a combat has impended, and a call 
for such sudden courage has been necessary? Alas! sometimes 
the combat comes, and the courage is not there. Lady Eustace was 
not at her ease as she saw her aunt enter the room. “Oh, come 
ye in peace, or come ye in war?” she would have said had she 
dared. Her aunt had sent up her love,—if the message had been 
delivered aright; but what of love could there be between the two? 
The countess dashed at once to the matter in hand, making no allu- 
sion to Lizzie’s ungrateful conduct to herself. “Lizzie,” she said, 
“ T’ve been asked to come to you by Mr. Camperdown. [I'll sit down, 
if you please.” 

“Oh, certainly, Aunt Penelope. Mr. Camperdown!” 

“Yes ;—Mr. Camperdown. You know who he is. He has been 
with me because I am your nearest relation. So I am, and therefore 
I have come. I don’t like it, I can tell you.” 

“ As for that, Aunt Penelope, you’ve done it to please yourself,” 
said Lizzie, in a tone of insolence with which Lady Linlithgow had 
been familiar in former days. 

“No, I haven’t, miss. I haven’t come for my own pleasure at all. 
I have come for the credit of the family, if any good can be done 
towards saving it. You’ve got your husband’s diamonds locked up 
somewhere, and you must give them back.” 

“‘ My husband’s diamonds were my diamonds,” said Lizzie stoutly. 

“They are family diamonds, Eustace diamonds, heirlooms,—old 
property belonging to the Eustaces, just like their estates. Sir 
Florian didn’t give ’em away, and couldn’t, and wouldn’t if he could. 
Such things ain’t given away in that fashion. It’s all nonsense, 
and you must give them up.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ T say so.” 

“ That’s nothing, Aunt Penelope.” 

“Nothing, is it? You'll see. Mr. Camperdown says so. All 
the world will say so. If you don’t take care, you'll find yourself 
brought into a court of law, my dear, and a jury will say so. That’s 
what it will come to. What good will they do you? You can’t 
sell them ;—and as a widow, you can’t wear ’em. If you marry 
again, you wouldn’t disgrace your husband by going about showing 
off the Eustace diamonds! But you don’t know anything about 
proper feelings.” 

“‘T know every bit as much as you do, Aunt Penelope, and I don’t 
want you to teach me.” 

“Will you give up the jewels to Mr. Camperdown ?”’ 

“No;—I won’t.” 
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“Or to the jewellers? ” 

“No; I won’t. I mean to—keep them—for—my child.” Then 
there came forth a sob, and a tear, and Lizzie’s handkerchief was 
held to her eyes. 

“Your child! Wouldn’t they be kept properly for him, and for 
the family, if the jewellers had them? I don’t believe you care 
about your child.” 

*« Aunt Penelope, you had better take care.” 

“ T shall say just what I think, Lizzie. You can’t frighten me. 
The fact is, you are disgracing the family you have married into, 
and as you are my niece = 

“T’m not disgracing anybody. You are disgracing everybody.” 

«“ As you are my niece, I have undertaken to come to you and to 
tell you that if you don’t give ’em up within a week from this time, 
they’ll proceed against you for—stealing ’em.” Lady Linlithgow, 
as she uttered this terrible threat, bobbed her head at her niece in a 
manner calculated to add very much to the force of her words. The 
words, and tone, and gesture combined were, in truth, awful. 

“T didn’t steal them. My husband gave them to me with his own 
hands.” 

“You wouldn’t answer Mr. Camperdown’s letters, you know. 
That alone will condemn you. After that, there isn’t a word to be 
said about it;—not a word. Mr. Camperdown is the family lawyer, 
and when he writes to you letter after letter you take no more notice 
of him than a—dog!” The old woman was certainly very power- 
ful. The way in which she pronounced that last word did make 
Lady Eustace ashamed of herself. “ Why didn’t you answer his 
letters, unless you knew you were in the wrong? Of course you 
knew you were in the wrong.” 

“No; I didn’t. A woman isn’t obliged to answer everything 
that is written to her.” 

“ Very well! You just say that before the judge! for you'll have 
to go before a judge. I tell you, Lizzie Greystock, or Eustace, or 
whatever your name is, it’s downright picking and stealing. I sup- 
pose you want to sell them.” 

“JY won’t stand this, Aunt Penelope!” said Lizzie, rising from 
her seat. 

“ You must stand it :—and you’ll have to stand worse than that. 
You don’t suppose Mr. Camperdown got me to come here for 
nothing. If you don’t want to be made out to be a thief before all 
the world——” 

“T won’t stand it!” shrieked Lizzie. ‘ You have no business to 
come here and say such things to me. It’s my house.” 

“T shall say just what I please.” 

“Miss Macnulty, come in.” And Lizzie threw open the door, 
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hardly knowing how the very weak ally whom she now invoked 
could help her, but driven by the stress of the combat to seek assist- 
ance somewhere. Miss Macnulty, who was seated near the door, and 
who had necessarily heard every word of the conversation, had no 
alternative but to appear. Of all human beings Lady Linlithgow 
was to her the most terrible, and yet, after a fashion, she loved the 
old woman. Miss Macnulty was humble, cowardly, and subservient ; 
but she was not a fool, and she understood the difference between 
truth and falsehood. She had endured fearful things from Lady 
Linlithgow ; but she knew that there might be more of sound pro- 
tection in Lady Linlithgow’s real wrath, than in Lizzie’s pretended 
affection. 

‘So you are there, are you?” said the countess. 

“ Yes ;—I am here, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“ Listening, I suppose. Well;—so much the better. You know 
well enough, and you can tell her. You ain’t a fool, though I sup- 
pose you'll be afraid to open your mouth.” 

“ Julia,” said Lady Eustace, “will you have the kindness to see 
that my aunt is shown to her carriage. I cannot stand her violence, 
and I will go up-stairs.” So saying she made her way very grace- 
fully into the back drawing-room, whence she could escape to her 
bed-room. 

But her aunt fired a last shot at her. ‘ Unless you do as you’re 
bid, Lizzie, you’ll find yourself in prison as sure as eggs!” Then, 
when her niece was beyond hearing, she turned to Miss Macnulty. 
‘“‘T suppose you've heard about these diamonds, Macnulty ?” 

“T know she’s got them, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“She has no more right to them than you have. I suppose you’re 
afraid to tell her so, lest she should turn you out ;—but it’s well she 
should know it. I’ve done my duty. Never mind about the ser- 
vant. Ill find my way out of the house.” Nevertheless the bell 
was rung, and the countess was shown to her carriage with proper 
consideration. 

The two ladies went to the opera, and it was not till after their 
return, and just as they were going to bed, that anything further was 
said about either the necklace or the visit. Miss Macnulty would not 
begin the subject, and Lizzie purposely postponed it. But not for a 
moment had it been off Lady Eustace’s mind. She did not care much 
for music, though she professed to do so,—and thought that she did. 
But on this night, had she at other times been a slave to St. Cecilia, 
she would have been free from that thraldom. The old woman’s 
threats had gone into her very heart’s blood. ‘Theft, and prison, and 
juries, and judges had been thrown at her head so violently that she 
was almost stunned. Could it really be the case that they would 
prosecute her for stealing? She was Lady Eustace, and who but 
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Lady Eustace should have these diamonds or be allowed to wear 
them? Nobody could say that Sir Florian had not given them to 
her. It could not, surely, be brought against her as an actual crime 
- that she had not answered Mr. Camperdown’s letters? And yet she 
was not sure. Her ideas about law and judicial proceedings were 
very vague. Of what was wrong and what was right she had a 
distinct notion. She knew well enough that she was endeavouring 
to steal the Eustace diamonds; but she did not in the least know 
what power there might be in the law to prevent, or to punish her 
for the intended theft. She knew well that the thing was not really 
her own; but there were, as she thought, so many points in her 
favour, that she felt it to be a cruelty that any one should grudge 
her the plunder. Was not she the only Lady Eustace living? As 
to these threats from Mr. Camperdown and Lady Linlithgow, she felt 
certain they would be used against her whether they were true or 
false. She would break her heart should she abandon her prey and 
afterwards find that Mr. Camperdown would have been wholly power- 
less against her had she held on to it. But then who could tell her 
the truth? She was sharp enough to understand, or at any rate 
suspicious enough to believe, that Mr. Mopus would be actuated by 
no other desire in the matter than that of ruaning up a bill against 
her. ‘ My dear,” she said to Miss Macnulty, as they went up-stairs 
after the opera, ‘come into my room a moment. You heard all that 
my aunt said?” 

“T could not help hearing. You told me to stay there, and the 
door was ajar.” 

“T wanted you tohear. Of course what she said was the greatest 
nonsense in the world.” 

* T don’t know.” 

“When she talked about my being taken to prison for not 
answering a lawyer’s letter, that must be nonsense ? ” 

*‘T suppose that was.” 

“ And then she is such a ferocious old termagant,—such an old 
vulturess. Now isn’t she a ferocious old termagant?” Lizzie 
paused for an answer, desirous that her companion should join her 
in her enmity against her aunt, but Miss Macnulty was unwilling to 
say any anything against one who had been her protectress, and 
might, perhaps, be her protectress again. ‘ You don’t mean to say 
you don’t hate her?” said Lizzie. “If you didn’t hate her after all 
she has done to you, I should despise you. Don’t you hate her?” 

“JT think she’s a very upsetting old woman,”’ said Miss Macnulty. 

‘Oh, you poor creature! Is that all you dare to say about her ?” 


“I’m obliged to be a poor creature,” said Miss Macnulty, with a 
red spot on each of her cheeks. 
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Lady Eustace understood this, and relented. ‘But you needn’t 
be afraid,” she said, “ to tell me what you think.” 

“ About the diamonds, you mean?” 

“Yes; about the diamonds.” 

“ You have enough without them. I’d give ’em up for peace and 
quiet.” That was Miss Macnulty’s advice. 

“No ;—I haven’t enough ;—or nearly enough. I’ve had to buy 
ever so many things since my husband died. They’ve done all they 
could to be hard to me. They made me pay for the very furniture 
at Portray.” This wasn’t true; but it was true that Lizzie had 
endeavoured to palm off on the Eustace estate bills for new things 
which she had ordered for her own country-house. “J haven’t near 
enough. I am in debt already. People talked as though I were the 
richest woman in the world; but when it comes to be spent, I ain’t 
rich. Why should I give them up if they’re my own?” 

“ Not if they’re your own.” 

“If I give you a present and then die, people can’t come and take 
it away afterwards because I didn’t put it into my will. There’d be 
no making presents like that at all.” This Lizzie said with an evident 
conviction in the strength of her argument. 

“ But this necklace is so very valuable.” 

“ That can’t make a difference. If a thing is a man’s own he can 
give it away ;—not a house, or a farm, or a wood, or anything like 
that; but a thing that he can carry about with him,—of course he 
can give it away.” 

“But perhaps Sir Florian didn’t mean to give it for always,” 
suggested Miss Macnulty. 

“ But perhaps he did. He told me that they were mine, and I 
shall keep them. So that’s the end of it. You can go to bed now.” 
And Miss Macnulty went to bed. 

Lizzie, as she sat thinking of it, owned to herself that no help 
was to be expected in that quarter. She was not angry with Miss 
Macnulty, who was, almost of necessity, a poor creature. But she 
was convinced more strongly than ever that some friend was neces- 
sary to her who should not be a poor creature. Lord Fawn, though 


a peer, was a poor creature. Frank Greystock she believed to be as 
strong as a house. 


Cuarptrer VII. 


MR. BURKE’S SPEECHES. 


Lucy Morris had been told by Lady Fawn that,—in point of fact 
that, being a governess, she ought to give over fulling in love with 


Frank Greystock, and she had not liked it. Lady Fawn no doubt 
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had used words less abrupt,—had probably used but few words, and 
had expressed her meaning chiefly by little winks, and shakings of 
her head, and small gestures of her hands, and had ended by a kiss, — 
in all of which she had intended to mingle mercy with justice, and 
had, in truth, been full of love. Nevertheless, Lucy had not liked 
it. No girl likes to be warned against falling in love, whether the 
warning be needed or not needed. In this case Lucy knew very well 
that the caution was too late. It might be all very well for Lady 
Fawn to decide that her governess should not receive visits from a 
lover in her house ;—and then the governess might decide whether, 
in those circumstances, she would remain or go away; but Lady 
Fawn could have no right to tell her governess not to be in love. 
All this Lucy said to herself over and over again, and yet she knew 
that Lady Fawn had treated her well. The old woman had kissed 
her, and purred over her, and praised her, and had really loved her. 
As a matter of course, Lucy was not entitled to have a lover. Lucy 
knew that well enough. As she walked alone among the shrubs 
she made arguments in defence of Lady Fawn as against herself. 
And yet at every other minute she would blaze up into a grand 
wrath, and picture to herself a scene in which she would tell Lady 
Fawn boldly that as her lover had been banished from Fawn Court, 
she, Lucy, would remain there no longer. There were but two 
objections to this course. The first was that Frank Greystock was 
not her lover; and the second, that on leaving Fawn Court she would 
not know whither to betake herself. It was understood by every- 
body that she was never to leave Fawn Court till an unexceptionable 
home should be found for her, either with the Hittaways or else- 
where. Lady Fawn would no more allow her to go away, depending 
for her future on the mere chance of some promiscuous engagement, 
than she would have turned one of her own daughters out of the 
house in the same forlorn condition. Lady Fawn was a tower of 
strength to Lucy. But then a tower of strength may at any moment 
become a dungeon. 

Frank Greystock was not her lover. Ah,—there was the worst 
of it all! She had given her heart and had got nothing in return. 
She conned it all over in her own mind, striving to ascertain whether 
there was any real cause for shame to her in her own conduct. Had 
she been unmaidenly? Had she been too forward with her heart ? 
Had it been extracted from her, as women’s hearts are extracted, by 
efforts on the man’s part; or had she simply chucked it away from 
her to the first comer? Then she remembered certain scenes at the 
deanery, words that had been spoken, looks that had been turned 
upon her, a pressure of the hand late at night, a little whisper, a 
ribbon that had been begged, a flower that had been given; and 
once, once ; then there came a burning blush upon her cheek 
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that there should have been so much, and yet so little that was of 
avail. She had no right to say to any one that the man was her 
lover. She had no right to assure herself that he was her lover. 
But she knew that some wrong was done her in that he was not her 
lover. 

Of the importance of her own self as a living thing with a heart 
to suffer and a soul to endure, she thought enough. She believed in 
herself, thinking of herself, that should it ever be her lot to bea 
man’s wife, she would be to him a true, loving friend and companion, 
living in his joys, and fighting, if it were necessary, down to the 
stumps of her nails in his interests. But of what she had to give 
over and above her heart and intellect she never thought at all. Of 
personal beauty she had very little appreciation even in others. The 
form and face of Lady Eustace, which indeed were very lovely, were 
distasteful to her; whereas she delighted to look upon the broad, 
plain, colourless countenance of Lydia Fawn, who was endeared to 
her by frank good humour and an unselfish disposition. In regard 
to men she had never asked herself the question whether this man 
was handsome or that man ugly. Of Frank Greystock she knew 
that his face was full of quick intellect ; and of Lord Fawn she knew 
that he bore no outward index of mind. One man she not only 
loved, but could not help loving; the other man, as regarded that 
sort of sympathy which marriage should recognise, must always have 
been worlds asunder from her. She knew that men demand that 
women shall possess beauty, and she certainly had never thought of 
herself as beautiful; but it did not occur to her that ‘on that account 
she was doomed to fail. She was too strong-hearted for any such 
fear. She did not think much of these things, but felt herself to be 
so far endowed as to be fit to be the wife of such a man as Frank 
Greystock. She was a proud, stout, self-confident, but still modest, 
little woman, too fond of truth to tell lies of herself even to herself. 
She was possessed of a great power of sympathy, genial, very social, 
greatly given to the mirth of conversation,—though in talking she 
would listen much and say but little. She was keenly alive to 
humour, and had at her command a great fund of laughter, which 
would illumine her whole face without producing a sound from her 
mouth. She knew herself to be too good to be a governess for life ; 
—and yet how could it be otherwise with her ? 

Lady Linlithgow’s visit to her niece had been made on a Thursday, 
and on that same evening Frank Greystock had asked his question 
in the House of Commons,—or rather had made his speech about the 
Sawab of Mygawb. We all know the meaning of such speeches. 
Had not Frank belonged to the party that was out, and had not the 
resistance to the Sawab’s claim come from the party that was in, 
Frank would not probably have cared much about the prince. We 
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may be sure that he would not have troubled himself to read a line 
of that very dull and long pamphlet of which he had to make himself 
master before he could venture to stir in the matter, had not the road 
of Opposition been open to him in that direction. But what exertion 
will not a politician make with the view of getting the point of his 
lance within the joints of his enemies’ harness? Frank made his 
speech, and made it very well. It was just the case for a lawyer; 
admitting that kind of advocacy which it is a lawyer’s business to 
practise. The Indian minister of the day, Lord Fawn’s chief, had 
determined, after much anxious consideration, that it was his duty 
to resist the claim; and then, for resisting it he was attacked. Had 
he yielded to the claim, the attack would have been as venomous, and 
very probably would have come from the same quarter. No blame 
by such an assertion is cast upon the young conservative aspirant for 
party honours. It is thus the war is waged. Frank Greystock took 
up the Sawab’s case, and would have drawn mingled tears and 
indignation from his hearers, had not his hearers all known the con- 
ditions of the contest. On neither side did the hearers care much 
for the Sawab’s claims, but they felt that Greystock was making good. 
his own claims to some future reward from his party. He was very 
hard upon the minister,—and he was hard also upon Lord Fawn, 
stating that the cruelty of Government ascendancy had never been 
put forward as a doctrine in plainer terms than those which had 
been used in “another place” in reference to the wrongs of this 
poor ill-used native chieftain. This was very grievous to Lord Fawn, 
who had personally desired to favour the ill-used chieftain ;—and 
harder again because he and Greystock were intimate with each 
other. He felt the thing keenly, and was full of his grievance when, 
in accordance with his custom, he came down to Fawn Court on the 
Saturday evening. 

The Fawn family, which consisted entirely of women, dined early. 
On Saturdays, when his lordship would come down, a dinner was 
prepared for him alone. On Sundays they all dined together at 
three o’clock. On Sunday evening Lord Fawn would return to 
town to prepare himself for his Monday’s work. Perhaps, also, he 
disliked the sermon which Lady Fawn always read to the assembled 
household at nine o’clock on Sunday evening. On this Saturday he 
came out into the grounds after dinner, where the oldest unmarried 
daughter, the present Miss Fawn, was walking with Lucy Morris. 
It was almost a summer evening ;—so much s0, that some of the 
party had been sitting on the garden benches, and four of the girls 
were still playing croquet on the lawn, though there was hardly 
light enough to see the balls. Miss Fawn had already told 
Lucy that her brother was very angry with Mr. Greystock. Now, 
Lucy’s sympathies were all with Frank and the Sawab. She had 
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endeavoured, indeed, and had partially succeeded, in perverting the 
Under-Secretary. Nor did she now intend to change her opinions, 
although all the Fawn-girls, and Lady Fawn, were against her. 
When a brother or a son is an Under-Secretary of State, sisters and 
mothers will constantly be on the side of the Government, so far as 
that Under-Secretary’s office is concerned. 

“Upon my word, Frederic,” said Augusta Fawn, “Ido think Mr. 
Greystock was too bad.” 

“‘There’s nothing these fellows won’t say or do,” exclaimed Lord 
Fawn. “I can’t understand it myself. When I’ve been in opposi- 
tion, I never did that kind of thing.” 

“‘T wonder whether it was because he is angry with mam ma,” said 
Miss Fawn. Everybody who knew the Fawns knew that Augusta 
Fawn was not clever, and that she would occasionally say the very 
thing that ought not to be said. 

“Qh dear, no,” said the Under-Secretary, who could not endure 
the idea that the weak women-kind of his family should have, in 
any way, an influence on the august doings of Parliament. 

“ You know mamma did———” 

“ Nothing of that kind at all,” said his lordship, putting down his 
sister with great authority. “Mr. Greystock is simply not an 
honest politician. That is about the whole of it. He chose to attack 
me because there was an opportunity. There isn’t a man in either 
House who cares for such things, personally, less than Ido!” Had 
his lordship said “ more than he did,” he might, perhaps, have been 
correct. ‘“ But I can’t bear the feeling. The fact is, a lawyer never 
understands what is and what is not fair fighting.” 

Lucy felt her face tingling with heat, and was preparing to say a 
word in defence of that special lawyer, when Lady Fawn’s voice was 
heard from the drawing-room window. ‘Come in, girls. It’s nine 
o'clock.” In that house Lady Fawn reigned supreme, and no one 
ever doubted, for a moment, as to obedience. The clicking of the 
balls ceased, and those who were walking immediately turned their 
faces to the drawing-room window. But Lord Fawn, who was not 
one of the girls, took another turn by himself, thinking of the wrongs 
he had endured. 

“ Frederic is so angry about Mr. Greystock,” said Augusta, as soon 
as they were seated. 

“T do feel that it was provoking,” said the second sister. 

“ And considering that Mr. Greystock has so often been here, I 
don’t think it was kind,” said the third. 

Lydia did not speak, but could not refrain from glancing her eyes 
at Lucy’s face. ‘I believe everything is considered fair in Parlia- 
ment,” said Lady Fawn. 

Then Lord Fawn who had heard the last words, entered through 
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the window. “I don’t know about that, mother,” said he. ‘“Gen- 
tleman-like conduct is the same everywhere. There are things that 
may be said and there are things which may not. Mr. Greystock 
has altogether gone beyond the usual limits, and I shall take care 
that he knows my opinion.” 

“ You are not going to quarrel with the man?” asked the mother. 

“Tam not going to fight him, if you mean that; but I shall let 
him know that I think that he has transgressed.”’ This his lordship 
said with that haughty superiority which a man may generally 
display with safety among the women of his own family. 

Lucy had borne a great deal, knowing well that it was better that 
she should bear such injury in silence ;—but there was a point 
beyond which she could not endure it. It was intolerable to her 
that Mr. Greystock’s character as a gentleman should be impugned 
before all the ladies of the family, every one of whom did, in fact, 
know her liking for the man. And then it seemed to her that she 
could rush into the battle, giving a side blow at his lordship on 
behalf of his absent antagonist, but appearing to fight for the Sawab. 
There had been a time when the poor Sawab was in favour at Fawn 
Court. “I think Mr. Greystock was right to say all he could for 
the prince. If he took up the cause, he was bound to make the best 
of it.” She spoke with energy and with a heightened colour; and 
Lady Fawn hearing her, shook her head at her. 


‘Did you read Mr. Greystock’s speech, Miss Morris?” asked Lord 
Fawn. 


‘Every word of it, in the ‘ Times.’ ” 

“And you understood his allusion to what I had been called upon 
to say in the House of Lords on behalf of the Government ?” 

“T suppose I did. It did not seem to be difficult to understand.” 

“T do think Mr. Greystock should have abstained from attacking 
Frederic,” said Augusta. 


“Tt was not—not quite the thing that we are accustomed to,” 
said Lord Fawn. 

“ Of course I don’t know about that,” said Lucy. “I think the 
prince is being used very ill,—that he is being deprived of his own 
property, that he is kept out of his rights just because he is weak, 
and I am very glad that there is some one to speak up for him.” 

“My dear Lucy,” said Lady Fawn, “if you discuss politics with 
Lord Fawn you'll get the worst of it.” 

“JT don’t at all object to Miss Morris’s views about the Sawab,” 
said the Under-Secretary generously. “There is a great deal to be 
said on both sides. I know of old that Miss Morris is a great friend 
of the Sawab.” 

“You used to be his friend too,” said Lucy. 


“T felt for him,—and do feel for him. All that is very well. 
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I ask no one to agree with me on the question itself. I only say that 
Mr. Greystock’s mode of treating it was unbecoming.” 

“T think it was the very best speech I ever read in my life,” said 
Lucy, with headlong energy and heightened colour. 

“Then, Miss Morris, you and I have very different opinions about 
speeches,” said Lord Fawn, with severity. ‘You have, probably, 
never read Burke’s speeches ?” 

« And I don’t want to read them,” said Lucy. 

“That is another question,” said Lord Fawn; and his tone and 
manner were very severe indeed. 

“ We are talking about speeches in Parliament,” said Lucy. Poor 
Lucy! She knew quite as well as did Lord Fawn that Burke had 
been a House of Commons orator; but in her impatience, and from 
absence of the habit of argument, she omitted to explain that she 
was talking about the speeches of the day. 

Lord Fawn held up his hands, and put his head a little on one 
side. ‘My dear Lucy,” said Lady Fawn, “you are showing your 
ignorance. Where do you suppose that Mr. Burke’s speeches were 
made ?” 


“Of course I know they were made in Parliament,” said Lucy, 
almost in tears. 

‘Tf Miss Morris means that Burke’s greatest efforts were not made 
in Parliament,——that his speech to the electors of Bristol, for instance, 
and his opening address on the trial of Warren Hastings, were, 
upon the whole, superior to é 

“T didn’t mean anything at all,” said Lucy. 

“ Lord Fawn is trying to help you, my dear,” said Lady Fawn. 

“T don’t want to be helped,” said Lucy. “I only mean that I 
thought Mr. Greystock’s speech as good as it could possibly be. 
There wasn’t a word in it that didn’t seem to me to be just what it 
ought to be. I do think that they are ill-treating that poor Indian 
prince, and I am very glad that somebody has had the courage to get 
up and say so.” 

No doubt it would have been better that Lucy should have held 
her tongue. Had she simply been upholding against an opponent a 
political speaker whose speech she had read with pleasure, she might 
have held her own in the argument against the whole Fawn family. 
She was a favourite with them all, and even the Under-Secretary 
would not have been hard upon her. But there had been more than 
this for poor Lucy to do. Her heart was so truly concerned in the 
matter, that she could not refrain herself from resenting an attack on 
the man she loved. She had allowed herself to be carried into super- 
latives, and had almost been uncourteous to Lord Fawn. “My 
dear,” said Lady Fawn, “we won’t say anything more upon the sub- 
ject.” Lord Fawn took up a book. Lady Fawn busied herself with 
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her knitting. Lydia assumed a look of unhappiness, as though some- 
thing very sad had occurred. Augusta addressed a question to her 
brother in a tone which plainly indicated a feeling on her part that 
her brother had been ill-used and was entitled to especial considera- 
tion. Lucy sat silent and still, and then left the room with a hurried 
step. Lydia at once rose to follow her, but was stopped by her 
mother. ‘ You had better leave her alone just at present, my dear,” 
said Lady Fawn. 

“T did not know that Miss Morris was so particularly interested 
in Mr. Greystock,” said Lord Fawn. 

‘‘She has known him since she was a child,” said his mother. 

About an hour afterwards Lady Fawn went up-stairs and found 
Lucy sitting all alone in the still so-called school-room. She had no 
candle, and had made no pretence to do anything since she had left 
the room down-stairs. In the interval family prayers had been read, 
and Lucy’s absence was unusual, and contrary to rule. “ Lucy, my 
dear, why are you sitting here?” said Lady Fawn. 

“‘ Because I am unhappy.” 

“What makes you unhappy, Lucy ?” 

“T don’t know. I would rather you didn’t ask me. I suppose I 
behaved badly down-stairs.” 

“My son would forgive you in a moment if you asked him.” 

“ No ;—certainly not. I can beg your pardon, Lady Fawn, but 
not his. Of course I had no right to talk about speeches, and politics, 
and this prince in your drawing-room.” 

“Lucy, you astonish me.” 

“But it isso. Dear Lady Fawn, don’t look like that. I know 
how good you are to me. I know you let me do things which other 
governesses mayn’t do:—and say things ; but still I am a governess, 
and I know I misbehaved—to you.” Then Lucy burst into tears. 

Lady Fawn, in whose bosom there was no stony corner or morsel 
of hard iron, was softened at once. ‘My dear, you are more like 
another daughter to me than anything else.” 

“ Dear Lady Fawn !” 

“But it makes me unhappy when I see your mind engaged about 
Mr. Greystock. There is thetruth, Lucy. You should not think of 
Mr. Greystock. Mr. Greystock is a man who has his way to make 
in the world, and could not marry you, even if, under other circum- 
stances, he would wish to do so. You know how frank I am with 
you, giving you credit for honest, sound good sense. To me and to 
my girls, who know you as a lady, you are as dear a friend as though 
you were,—were anything you may please to think. Lucy Morris is 
to us our own dear, dear little friend Lucy. But Mr. Greystock, 
who is a Member of Parliament, could not marry a governess.” 

“ But I love him so dearly,” said Lucy, getting up from her chair, 

that his slightest word is to me more than all the words of all the 
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world beside! It is no use, Lady Fawn. I do love him, and I 
don’t mean to try to give it up!” Lady Fawn stood silent for a 
moment, and then suggested that it would be better for them both to 
go to bed. During that minute she had been unable to decide what 
she had better say or do in the present emergency. 


Cuaprer VIII. 
THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 


Tue reader will perhaps remember that when Lizzie Eustace was 
told that her aunt was down-stairs Frank Greystock was with her, 
and that he promised to return on the following day to hear the 
result of the interview. Had Lady Linlithgow not come at that 
very moment Frank would probably have asked his rich cousin to be 
his wife. She had told him that she was solitary and unhappy; and 
after that what else could he have done but ask her to be his wife ? 
The old countess, however, arrived, and interrupted him. He went 
away abruptly, promising to come on the morrow;—but on the 
morrow he never came. It was a Friday, and Lizzie remained at 
home for him the whole morning. When four o’clock was passed 
she knew that he would be at the House. But still she did not stir. 
And she contrived that Miss Macnulty should be absent the entire 
day. Miss Macnulty was even made to go to the play by herself in 
the evening. But her absence was of no service. Frank Greystock 
came not; and at eleven at night Lizzie swore to herself that should 
he ever come again, he should come in vain. Nevertheless, through 
the whole of Saturday she expected him with more or less of confi- 
dence, and on the Sunday morning she was still well-inclined towards 
him. It might be that he would come on that day. She could 
understand that a man with his hands so full of business, as were 
those of her cousin Frank, should find himself unable to keep an 
appointment. Nor would there be fair ground for permanent anger 
with such a one, even should he forget an appointment. But surely 
he would come on the Sunday! She had been quite sure that the 
offer was about to be made when that odious old harridan had come 
in and disturbed everything. Indeed, the offer had been all but 
made. She had felt the premonitory flutter, had asked herself the 
important question—and had answered it. She had told herself 
that the thing would do. Frank was not the exact hero that her 
fancy had painted,—but he was sufficiently heroic. Everybody said 
that he would work his way up to the top of the tree, and become 
arich man. At any rate she had resolved; and then Lady Linlith- 
gow had come in! Surely he would come on the Sunday. 

He did not come on the Sunday, but Lord Fawn did come. 
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Immediately after morning church Lord Fawn declared his intention 
of returning at once from Fawn Court to town. He was very silent 
at breakfast, and his sisters surmised that he was still angry with 
poor Lucy. Lucy, too, was unlike herself;—was silent, sad, and 
oppressed. Lady Fawn was serious, and almost solemn ;—so that 
there was little even of holy mirth at Fawn Court on that Sunday 
morning. The whole family, however, went to church, and imme- 
diately on their return Lord Fawn expressed his intention of return- 
ing to town. All the sisters felt that an injury had been done to 
them by Lucy. It was only on Sundays that their dinner-table was 
graced by the male member of the family, and now he was driven 
away. ‘Iam sorry that you are going to desert us, Frederic,” said 
Lady Fawn. Lord Fawn muttered something as to absolute necessity, 
and went. The afternoon was very dreary at Fawn Court. Nothing 
was said on the subject; but there was still the feeling that Lucy 
had offended. At four o’clock on that Sunday afternoon Lord Fawn 
was closeted with Lady Eustace. 

The “ closeting ” consisted simply in the fact that Miss Macnulty 
was not present. Lizzie fully appreciated the pleasure, and utility, 
and general convenience of having a companion, but she had no 
scruple whatever in obtaining absolute freedom for herself when she 
desired it. ‘My dear,” she would say, “the best friends in the 
world shouldn’t always be together; should they? Wouldn’t you 
like to go to the Horticultural?” Then Miss Macnulty would go 
to the Horticultural,—or else up into her own bed-room. When 
Lizzie was beginning to wax wrathful again because Frank Grey- 
stock did not come Lord Fawn made his appearance. ‘“ How kind 
this is,” said Lizzie. ‘I thought you were always at Richmond on 
Sundays.” 

“T have just come up from my mother’s,” said Lord Fawn, 
twiddling his hat. Then Lizzie, with a pretty eagerness, asked after 
Lady Fawn and the girls, and her dear little friend, Lucy Morris. 
Lizzie could be very prettily eager when she pleased. She leaned 
forward her face as she asked her questions, and threw back her 
loose lustrous lock of hair, with her long lithe fingers covered with 
diamonds,—the diamonds, these, which Sir Florian had really given 
her, or which she had procured from Mr. Benjamin in the clever 
manner described in the opening chapter. ‘They are all quite well, 
thank you,” said Lord Fawn. “I believe Miss Morris is quite well, 
though she was a little out of sorts last night.” 

“She is not ill, I hope,” said Lizzie, bringing the lustrous lock 
forward again. 

“In her temper, I mean,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Indeed! I hope Miss Lucy is not forgetting herself. That 
would be very sad, after the great kindness she has received.” Lord 
Fawn said that it would be very sad, and then put his hat down 
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upon the floor. It came upon Lizzie at that moment, as by a flash 
of lightning,—by an electric message delivered to her intellect by 
that movement of the hat,—that she might be sure of Lord Fawn if 
she chose to take him. On Friday she might have been sure of 
Frank,—only that Lady Linlithgow came in the way. But now she 
did not feel at all sure of Frank. Lord Fawn was at any ratea peer. 
She had heard that he was a poor peer,—but a peer, she thought, 
can’t be altogether poor. And though he was a stupid owl,—she 
did not hesitate to acknowledge to herself that he was as stupid as 
an owl,—he had a position. He was one of the Government, and 
his wife would, no doubt, be able to go anywhere. It was becoming 
essential to her that she should marry. Even though her husband 
should give up the diamonds, she would not in such case incur the 
disgrace of surrendering them herself. She would have kept them 
till she had ceased to be a Eustace. Frank had certainly meant it on 
that Thursday afternoon ;—but surely he would have been in Mount 
Street before this if he had not changed his mind. We all know 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. “TI have been at 
Fawn Court once or twice,” said Lizzie, with her sweetest grace, 
“and I always think it a model of real family happiness.” 

“I hope you may be there very often,” said Lord Fawn. 

“Ah, I have no right to intrude myself often on your mother, 
Lord Fawn.” 

There could hardly be a better opening than this for him had he 
chosen to accept it. But it was not thus that he had arranged it,— 
for he had made his arrangements. ‘ There would be no feeling of 
that kind, I am sure,” he said. And then he was silent. How was 
he to deploy himself on the ground before him so as to make the 
strategy which he had prepared answer the occasion of the day ? 
“‘ Lady Eustace,” he said, “I don’t know what your views of life 
may be.” 

“T have a child, you know, to bring up.” 

“ Ah, yes ;—that gives a great interest, of course.” 

“ He will inherit a very large fortune, Lord Fawn ;—too large, I 
fear, to be of service to a youth of one-and-twenty; and I must 
endeavour to fit him for the possession of it. That is,—and always 
must be the chief object of my existence.” Then she felt that she 
had said too much. He was just the man who would be fool enough 
to believe her. ‘Not but what it is hard to do it. A mother can of 
course devote herself to her child ;—but when a portion of the devo- 
tion must be given to the preservation of material interests there is 
less of tenderness in it. Don’t you think so?” 

“No doubt,” said Lord Fawn ;— no doubt.” But he had not 
followed her, and was still thinking of his own strategy. “It’s a 
comfort, of course, to know that one’s child is provided for.” 

“Oh, yes ;—but they tell me the poor little dear will have forty 
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thousand a year when he’s of age; and when I look at him in his 
little bed, and press him in my arms, and think of all that money, I 
almost wish that his father had been a poor plain gentleman.” Then 
the handkerchief was put to her eyes, and Lord Fawn had a moment 
in which to collect himself. 

« Ah—TI myself am a poor man ;—for my rank I mean.” 

“A man with your position, Lord Fawn, and your talents and 
genius for business, can never be poor.” 

“‘ My father’s property was all Irish, you know.” 

“Was it indeed ?” 

«* And he was an Irish peer, till Lord Melbourne gave him an 
English peerage.” 

“ An Irish peer, was he?” Lizzie understood nothing of this, 
but presumed that an Irish peer was a peer who had not sufficient 
money to live upon. Lord Fawn, however, was endeavouring to 
tell his story in as few words as possible. 

“He was then made Lord Fawn of Richmond, in the peerage of 


the United Kingdom. The property in Ireland is still mine, but 
there’s no place on it.” 


*‘ Indeed !” 


“There was a house, but my father allowed it to tumble down. 
It’s in Tipperary ;—not at all a desirable country to live in.” 

“Oh dear no! Don’t they murder the people ?” 

“It’s about five thousand a year, and out of that my mother has 
half for her life.” 

“ What an excellent family arrangement,” said Lizzie. There was 
so long a pause made between each statement that she was forced to 
make some reply. 

“You see, for a peer, the fortune is very small indeed.” 

“ But then you have a salary ;—don’t you?” 

“At present I have ;—but no one can tell how long that may 
last.” 


“T’m sure it’s for everybody’s good that it should go on for ever 
so many years,” said Lizzie. 

“Thank you,” said Lord Fawn. “I’m afraid, however, there are 
a great many people who don’t think so. Your cousin Greystock 
would do anything on earth to turn us out.” 

“Luckily, my cousin Frank has not much power,” said Lizzie. 
And in saying it she threw into her tone, and into her countenance, 
a certain amount of contempt for Frank as a man and as a politician, 
which was pleasant to Lord Fawn. 

“Now,” said he, “I have told you everything about myself which 
I was bound, as a man of honour, to tell before I—I—I In 
short you know what I mean.” 

“Oh, Lord Fawn!” 
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“T have told you everything. I owe no money, but I could not 
afford to marry a wife without an income. I admire you more than 
any woman I ever saw. I love you with all my heart.” “He was 
now standing upright before her, with the fingers of his right hand 
touching his left breast, and there was something almost of dignity 
in his gesture and demeanour. ‘It may be that you are determined 
never to marry again. I can only say that if you will trust yourself 
to me,— yourself and your child,—TI will do my duty truly by you 
both, and will make your happiness the chief object of my existence.” 
When she had listened to him thus far, of course she must accept 
him; but he was by no means aware of that. She sat silent, with 
her hands folded on her breast, looking down upon the ground; but 
he did not as yet attempt to seat himself by her. ‘Lady Eustace,” 
he continued, “may I venture to entertain a hope ?” 

“May I not have an hour to think of it?” said Lizzie, just 
venturing to turn a glance of her eye upon his face. 

“Oh, certainly. I will call again. whenever you may bid me.” 

Now she was silent for two or three minutes, during which he still 
stood over her. But he had dropped his hand from his breast, and 
had stooped, and picked up his hat ready for his departure. Was he 
to come again on Monday, or Tuesday, or Wednesday? Let her 
tell him that and he would go. He doubtless reflected that Wednes- 
day would suit him best, because there would be no House. But 
Lizzie was too magnanimous for this. ‘Lord Fawn,” she said, 
rising, “you have paid me the greatest compliment that a man can 
pay a woman. Coming from you it is doubly precious; first, because 
of your character; and secondly - 

“Why secondly ?” 

“Secondly, because I can love you.” This was said in her lowest 
whisper, and then she moved towards him gently, and almost laid 
her head upon his breast. Of course he put his arm round her waist, 
—but it was first necessary that he should once more disembarrass 
himself of his hat,—and then her head was upon his breast. ‘ Dearest 
Lizzie!” he said, kissing her forehead. 

“ Dearest Frederic!” she murmured. 

“T shall write to my mother to-night,” he said. 

“Do, do ;—dear Frederic.” 

“And she will come to you at once, I am sure.” 

“TJ will receive her and love her as a mother,” said Lizzie, with 
all her energy. Then he kissed her again,—her forehead and her 
lips,—and took his leave, promising to be with her at any rate on 
Wednesday. 

“Lady Fawn!” she said to herself. The name did not sound so 
well as that of Lady Eustace. But it is much to be a wife; and 
more to be a peeress. 
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VI. 
THE ROCK. 
I. 


For ages standing, still for ages stood 
(To stand and to withstand was all his care) 
A Rock; whose feet were in the unfathom’d flood, 
His forehead in the illimitable air. 
Upon his brow the centuries beat, 
And left it, as they found it, bare ; 
The rolling waters round his feet 
Roll’d, and roll’d otherwhere. 


II. 


And those cold feet of his the fawning waves 
Lick’d, slave-like, ever with a furtive sigh ; 
Save when at times they rose, and (still like slaves) 
In rebel scum, with insubordinate cry, 
Strove, and, tho’ fiercely, strove in vain 
To drag down him that stood so high ; 
Then fell ; and at his feet again 
Fawn’d—with a furtive sigh. 


III. 


The Storm and he were brothers ; but in feud. 
One lived a station’d, one a wandering, life : 
This to subdue, that to be unsubdued, 
Put forth his strength in unfraternal strife. 
The burden of one weary brother 
Was to resist, and to remain : 
A fiercer fate impell’d the other 
To strive, and strive in vain. 





IV. 

A homeless wanderer over the wide world, 
A sullen spirit with a fleeting form, 

That pass’d in soil’d and tumid mantle furl’d, 
For ever and for ever roam’d the storm. 
But o’er the sea, with shoulders bent 

And backward scowl before the blast, 
He, flying, to his discontent 
Beheld the Rock stand fast ; 
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Vv. 


And lingering hover’d, restless, round and round, 
To vex the rest that vex’d him. But the Rock, 
Beaten and buffeted, yet not uncrown’d, 
Stood, and withstood ; and sadly seem’d to mock 
The Force which cries from age to age 
In accent fierce “ Give way!” 
With that which, ignorant of rage, 
For ever answers “ Nay! ” 


Vi. 


Then stoop’d the Storm, and whisper’d to the waves, 
« Are ye so many, and afraid of one ? 
“The world is yours, if ye but knew, poor slaves! 
Dare to be lords, and lo, the world is won ! ” 
To that wild tempter’s whisper rose 
Their hundred heads, soon dasht in spray ; 
But these succeeding fast to those 
Renew’d the frustrate fray ; 


VII. 
Until the Storm could lift the waves no higher ; 
Then, with a scornful sigh letting them fall, 
And self-pursued by unappeased desire, 
He left them, as he found them, slaves. And all 
That strife without result for ever 
Ends only to begin again; 
Subsiding but for fresh endeavour, 
Eternal, yet in vain. 


VII. 


But, in the intervals of time, among 
The fissures of the Rock, have birds of prey 
Built themselves nests : who, fishing for their young, 
Dive in the waves, and snatch the fish away. 
And heaven its feather’d generations 
Renews to vex from year to year 
The sea’s folk, as their scaly nations 
Appear, and disappear. 


Ix. 
The fishes needs must suffer and endure, 
Unable to retaliate on the birds ; 
And of their fishy wrongs which find no cure 
The wide-mouth’d fools complain in watery words, 
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“ Hath Providence for pasture given 
The weak for ever to the strong ? 
Is there no justice, then, in heaven ? 
No sense of right and wrong? ” 


x. 
The Storm (that never leaves it long at rest) 
Return’d anon to trouble the still sea. 
But that eternal revolutionist 
Seem’d to these short-lived sufferers to be 
A young deliverer, waited long, 
Whon, in the fulness of late time, 
Heaven raised to rectify the wrong, 
And punish prosperous crime. 





XI. 






















And, when the devastating waves roll’d high, 
And drove the birds, and drench’d their dwellings thro’, 
The fishes cried, exulting, “ Verily 

There is a judge that judgeth just and true! 

The judgment day hath dawn’d at last : 

Now strikes the final judgment hour : 

The future shall redeem the past, 

And lift the poor to power! ” 


XII. 


The Rock stood fast—tho’ bare of nest and bird : 
The Storm was spent: the sunk sea ceased from striving : 
And, in the stillness, that grey hermit heard 
This fuss of exultation and thanksgiving. 
The water trickled from his wet 
Wave-ravaged crest, and dripp’d below, 
As, after battle, drops the sweat 
Down from a hero’s brow. 





XIII. 
“Ts it for this,” within him mused the strong 
And melancholy spirit of his life, 
“ For this, that I stand here—who knoweth how long, 
Who knoweth wherefore ?—in eternal strife ! 
And gaze into the nether deep 
And up to heaven’s huge hollowness, 
And, while the ages o’er me sweep, 
Question the void abyss, 
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XIV. 


‘“‘ Sad, yet supreme, and weary, yet awake ! 
And must I listen still, and still must hear, 
How of a final judgment for their sake 
(Their sake, who but appear to disappear !) 
These sprats and sparrows gurgle and twitter ?” 
So mused the Rock, his lone 
Bare summit redden’d by the glitter 
Of the departing sun. 


XV. 
And, while he mused, athwart the trembling plain 
His silent shadow sped with stealthy flight, 
Far on the dim horizon to attain 
And join the darkening footsteps of the night, 
And so escape. As tho’ he would 
That something of himself should be 
From his too solid solitude, 
If possible, set free. 


XVI. 
But lo! that watchful warden of the world, 
The sudden sun, wrapp’d all the rest in flame ! 
And, from the sea’s sharp frontier-wall down-hurl’d 
Like a detected fugitive, with shame 
Before the beacon light that burn’d 
Upon its prison threshold red 
The startled shadow shrank, and turn’d, 
And from its jailer fled. - 





VII. 
THE ROSE AND THE BRAMDPLE. 


THERE was a garden: no matter where: 

The world is full of such gardens. There 
Flowers of all colour and odour grew ; 

And, whatever their odour, whatever their hue, 
The gardener gave to them each alike 

What for each was good. In congenial ground 
He set each seedling to shoot and strike ; 

Each sprout he cherish’d and water’d round 
With the self-same vigilance everywhere ; 
Tended each bud with the self-same care ; 
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And, nevertheless, in colour and scent, 
They came up, all of them, different. 

Each had something that best became it : 
Each had some quality fair and fit : 

Each had a beauty whereby to name it : 
Each had a merit to praise in it. 

One by its leaf, and one by its stem, 

This by its colour, and that by its smell, 
These by their blossomy diadem, 

And those by their fruit, did the rest excel. 


But when that garden was opened, those 

Who walk’d there turn’d, as they wander’d by, 
With one accord to admire the Rose ; 

And the rest of the flowers could guess not why. 
For “ Each flower’s a flower,” they all averr’d, 
“And the Rose is on/y a flower, we know.” 


Now, the praise bestow’d on the Rose most stirr’d 

The surprise of a Bramble that happen’d to grow 

Quite close to the Rose. And he said, “ We have grown, 
Since we were seeds in the same soil sown, 

Ever together, the Rose and I; 

And I never could find out yet, I own, 

What there is in her to catch men’s eye. 

However, next spring, it shall be my duty 

To find the Rose’s secret out.” 


The Bramble felt not the Rose’s beauty, 


And he thought, “’Tis her manner of growing, no doubt. — 
One has but to notice, and do the same.” 


So the Bramble, as soon as the next spring came, 
Noticed ; and saw that the Rose’s stem 

Was all cover’d with thorns; and “Oh ho!” quoth he, 
“?Tis the thorns that do it! But we’ll beat them, 

And the world shall see what the world shall see.’’ 


Then, by checking the natural circulation 

Of his proper sap, in a few May morns 

The Bramble, ambitious of admiration, 

To imitate roses put forth thorns. 

Yet still, as before, to admire the Rose 

The folk pass’d by him. ‘“ Good folks,” cried he, 
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“ These thorns of mine are more sharp than those 
That roughen the rosebush. Turn, and see!” 
But nobody heard what the Bramble cried, 

Or a passing glance of approval cast him. 

Then, to catch the notice the Bramble tried, 

By catching the skirts, of all who pass’d him. 


Which attempt succeeded too well, indeed. 
For the folk then noticed the Bramble, crying 
“‘ Gardener, away with this troublesome weed, 
Which tears our clothes!”? And the gardener, spying 
The cause of complaint, “ Not in all my life 
Was I ever disgraced before,” he said, 

“ By such a sad eyesore!” whipping his knife 
Out of his pocket; and soon, half dead, 

With his feelers all by the roots uptorn, 

On the other side of the garden wall 

Was the luckless Bramble flung forlorn, 

To fare as he might there, thorns and all. 


The Bramble ruefully shook his head, 

And “ What in the world does it mean ?” he said. 
“ May I be blighted if I can see 

What the difference is ’twixt the Rose and me! 
One thing alone have I understood : 

That what in a bramble is taken ill 

In a rose is reckoned all fair and good. 

But the reason why is a mystery, 

And of vying with roses I have had my fill.” 


Then the Bramble crawl’d away to the wood : 
And there in the wood you may find him still. 





VIIl. 
KNOWLEDGE AND POWER. 


Wuat is the Unknown? Desire’s sole resting-place. 


A certain restless runner in life’s race 

Having o’errun the world by many ways, 

And seen in many lands what men most praise, 

And most, where’er such things are wanting, miss ; 

Wall’d mole, wide bridge, and tower’d acropolis, 
VOL. X. N.S. Q 
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Palm-groves, and pyramids, and parks, and streets, 
Tombs, temples, altars, idols, judgment-seats, 
Forts, harbours, highways, prisons, palaces, 
Seraglios, councils, schools, academies, 

Stews, lazarets, theatres, camps, senates, marts ; 
Yet scorning all these in his heart of hearts, 

Set out with an unsatiated soul 

To seek, thro’ lands unknown, the northern pole. 


But though, in truth, well knowing what he would, 
Because he, nathless, knew not how he should, 
(Whose instinct, tho’ it urged, yet guided not, 

His wishful wanderings to the wisht-for spot,) 

He lost, at last, his bearings in the snow. 


Nought save the pilot stars, that only show 
Their lamps when cloudless is the midnight sky, 
Had he to lead him. Tho’ his heart was high, 
His lore was little. Trackless stretch’d the way 
Without a landmark. More and more astray 
As he strode onward thro’ the drift and sleet, 
Discouragement came on him. Lack of heat 
Benumb’d his limbs: and, hoping heat to find 
There where it seems forbidden, in the blind 
Bald snow he hollow’d out a houseless lair. 





But ’neath that hueless dust of the dark air 
He found, as he upturn’d it to creep under, 
A little casket. With unhopeful wonder 
The lid he languidly uplifts; and lo! 
Within the casket which, with effort slow, 
His shivering fingers insecurely seize, 
Poised on a pivot, and but ill at ease, 

A needle that doth desperately swing 

This way and that way, like a living thing 
Tether’d and struggling to escape pursuit. 


The man, with puzzled scrutiny minute, 
Perused, and tried, but fail’d, to understand 
This tiny trembler, fluttering in his hand. 


Whence by degrees he heard, or seem’d to hear, 
A peevish, fretful voice, that in his ear 

Wail’d with a sharp and petulant despair, 

“ For the Almighty Magnate’s sake forbear 

To turn me from my course ! ” 
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“Thy course ?” he cried, 
« What is thy course ?” 
The quivering steel replied 
(Striving its agitation to control), 
“ Seést thou not I seek the northern pole?” 


“What!” mock’d the man, amazed at this strange talk! 
“Thou seek’st the northern pole ? who canst not walk! 
Thither I, too, would go—if I knew how! 

Strong are my legs, and stout my heart I trow; 

And ever to the goal I would attain 

Do I strive onward. Yet the strife seems vain!” 


“ Ay so!” the needle answer’d, “ vain for thee ! 

Lost in the waste thy wandering steps must be, 

Nor ever wilt thou reach that wondrous spot 

Whither thou journeyest. For thou KNowEsT Not. 

I Know, but cannot. Place me on thy palm. 

So ... but disturb me not . . . thou movest . . . be calm! 
Where am I? .. . ah, thou hast confused me! . . . stay, 
Thave it! .. . lost again! . . . steady, I say, 

Steady! . . . Right now! I was too much to the east, 

Am now a hair’s breadth too much west. The least 
Disturbance so unsettles my vext soul. 

See, now!...I point... true... to the northern pole! ” 


Then, in what seem’d an ecstasy of pride 
(Rescued from trouble upon either side), 
The needle rested, finely vibrating. 

And, if it were an inorganic thing, 

*T was surely animated by some spell, 
Spirit, or goblin, potent to compel 

Mere metal, with no mere mechanic thrill, 
To mimic the intelligence and will 


Which life displays. 


The unhoped-for revelation 
Wrought in the man’s soul, too, fresh animation. 
“‘ Behold! ” he cried triumphantly, “ at last, 
All that I wanted!” and his heart beat fast. 
“T had the will. I deem’d I had the power. 
The knowledge fail’d me, till this fortunate hour 
Which brings all three together. Needle, hail! 
The goal is ours! For how should these three fail, 
Will, Knowledge, Power ?” 


Q 2 
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And “ Oh,” the needle cried, 
“So be it! Forwards! Quick! The world is wide: 
Thy time is short: and we have far to go. 
To the north! to the north!” 


Over the vague vast snow 
The man resumed his march. Huge bergs of ice 


He climb’d, and many a monstrous precipice. 

And, ever, when the black unfrozen sea 

Put out an arm to stop him, round went he 

For leagues and leagues along the frozen coast. 

The needle, conscious of the true course lost, 

Or left, then cried, “No! no! not there! not there! 
Follow me straight, and trust me everywhere. 

I never err.” 


“‘T know it,” the man replied, 
“And know too well, inexorable guide, 
What thy truth costs me! For all lower lives 
To lesser goals creation’s care contrives 
Simple and instantaneous aids: but man, 
That lacks all these, must fashion as he can 
By force of will inferior means, that try 
His utmost faculties. A man am I, 
And not a fish. I cannot swim the ocean. 
Have patience ! ” 


With abrupt reproachful motion 

The needle, turning from him, answered cold, 
“Why didst thou undertake, then, overbold, 
A task beyond thy powers? The clumsy whale, 
The stupid sturgeon, even the mollusc frail, 
Know how to swim ; and thou, a man, dost sigh 
‘I cannot !’” 

He made answer bitterly, 
“Ungrateful! and my zi//, then ? is that nought ?” 
As he sped onwards ; goaded by the thought 
Of that fine fretful tyranny, which went 
From icebound continent to continent 
Still with him ever, and still ever crying, 
“March!” Did he linger by the wayside, trying 
To filch a moment’s respite from fierce toil, 
The voice cried, “ March!” Or, ’neath the frozen soil, 
Sought he a mouthful of scant nurture, found 
In juicy roots safe-hidden underground 
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From the omnivorous winter, like a bone 
That's buried by a dog? with chiding tone 
“March! march!” the voice cried ever. ‘ March! the way 
Is long.” 

Too long for life it proved. 

One day, 

At nightfall, in the winding death-shroud wide 
Of the wan snow he sunk ; and, sinking, sigh’d 
Hope’s last surrender of life’s citadel, 
«IT can no more! ” 


“Thou canst no more? Farewell, 
Presumptuous impostor !”’ pitiless 
The importunate voice cried; poisoning with this 
Supreme reproach its victim’s dying hour. 
“ Weak traitor, self-betray’d! where is thy power ? 
Where is thy will? Why didst thou lure me, why, 
With false hope troubling the tranquillity 
Of my long resignation? O despair, 
The goal so nearly won, and thou liest there, 
And more than ever is it lost to me! 
For who, where thou hast fail’d, will, after thee, 
Be mad enough from this abandon’d plain 


To pick me up, and bear me on again ?” 





IX. 
NON CUIVIS. 


In the lone bosom of a mountain land, 
Which nature’s bounty had with liberal hand 
Deck’d in all lovelinesses, more than all 

Her other gifts an Alpine waterfall 

Lured to that famous landscape from afar 
Many a much-admiring traveller. 


The spot was wild. Along the mountain side 
Mere shepherd huts the traveller’s want supplied ; 
Till some one, seeing in the wants of all 

Ilis special gain, beside the waterfall 

A hostel builded. Fast the hostel thrived ; 

And, for their use who daily there arrived 

And rested, daily to the famous spring 

A servant-boy was sent to fetch and bring 

Fresh water in an earthen pitcher large. 
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A common servant’s customary charge, 

And made of common clay, this pitcher was: 
But, whether all man’s work within it has 

Some touch of man’s own spirit, or that the sight 
Of nature’s solemn grandeur doth excite 

A lofty trouble in the lowliest mind, 

Ambition plagued the pitcher ; and it pined 
Much discontented with its abject lot. 


“ Yon silly heaps of stupid stones, with what,” 
Unto itself it mutter’d, “ have they won 
The grace by their ungainly shapes put on, 
Who serve as chalice to that glorious tide 
Of torrent splendour, sought from far and wide 
By pilgrim-praisers ?—poets with bright eyes, 
Deft-handed artists, broad-brow’d sages wise, 
And women, ah, how exquisitely made! 
Who flit i’ the faéry mist, nor seem afraid 
To dip, adventurous, in its sportive foam 
The sweetness of their dainty feet, that roam 
Those savage rocks in search of starry flowers 
te For fond remembrances of happy hours. 
: Am I not worthier of such fortune fair ? 
I, who was fashion’d by an artist’s care 
To graceful curves, and clad in burnish brave ! 
I, whose fine ear is Grecian! I, who have 
A hidden depth within me—yet endure 
A drudge’s lot! This element, so pure, 
So fresh, so clear, that in my full heart sleeps, 
Oh, is it not the same as that which leaps 
And laughs in yonder torrent, like the mirth 
Of a young god? the same, as breathes to birth 
Melodious sound and mystic radiance rare 
That float and fade upon the dreamy air ? 
The same, as hangs in every humid flower 
A pearl down-slided from the gemmy shower 
That, where the reeling cataract beats and clangs, 
The rainbow-phantom of its rapture hangs, 
A heaving arch divine? Alas, in me, 
The self-same element, tho’ pure it be, 
From greasy dishes only licks the vile 
Remains of rancid dinners; or doth boil 
Hissing, in smoky pots, with baffled rage, 
Stew’d to a steam! or serves to disengage 
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The day’s dust from tired feet to which it clings ; 
Or doth worse service, washing viler things ! 

Oh, when will strike mine hour? Oh, when shall I 
Be able to reveal, exultingly, 

All that is in me?” 


Thus the pitcher mused 
Upon a day when (handy to be used, 
And full of water) on a bench ’twas set, 
Where many pass’d, tho’ no one noticed it, 
Hard by the doorway, in the entrance hall 
Of the new hostel near the waterfall. 


Then struck the wisht-for hour, invoked so long. 


That bench, the pitcher stood on, was not strong : 
Frail were the legs of it, tho’ they were four. 
Beside the bench, a bone lay on the floor. 

A dog, who spied the bone, in haste to get it, 
Brush’d by the bench ; and, as he pass’d, upset it. 
The pitcher tumbled, as the bench gave way, 
Upon a heap of mats that near it lay, 

And, tilting over, with tumultuous spout 

The whole of what was in it spouted out. 


The rapturous illusion, the brave sport 

Of being a mock waterfall, was short, 

And the poor pitcher was soon emptied clean. 
But that bright moment, brief tho’ it had been, 
Was long enough to fill the empty thing 

With self-esteem : and all the clamouring, 

The tumult, the confusion, and what not, 

Of those who hasten’d to the luckless spot, 
The noise of scuffling feet and yelping curs, 

It took for the applause of connoisseurs. 


Alas, poor pitcher! at the pitch of pride 
Pitch’d over! shipwreckt on its own full tide ! 
For the first sound significantly clear 

Whose meaning pierced its own bewilder’d ear, 
Was a smart slap the landlord’s hand bestow’d 
On the brat’s ear, to whose neglect it ow’d 
This first, and last, occasion of display. 

Worse disappointment, following, chased away 
All self-delusion ; when, with clout and mop, 
The bustling chamber-wench began to sop 
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And sweep from sight the momentary lake 
Its inmost soul had been outpour’d to make. 






No wonder, when it saw the world efface 
Its life’s one triumph with impatient face, 

That pitcher’s heart was broken! Then, at last, 
The poor soul’s pride being utterly downcast, 

It knew itself clay shattered. And because 

Such clay, once broken, is not worth two straws, 
The landlord, seeing it was crack’d across, 

Cried “‘ Pish ! ’tis common clay, and no great loss!” 
Then took it by the ear, without regard, 

And flung it on a dunghill in the yard. 





ie 
THE DRAG AND THE WHEEL. 
I. 


Crick! clack! with a whoop and a whack ! 
The way is white, and the woods are black. 
Thro’ glare and gloom, now in, now out, 

ti What are the dust and noise about ? 

: In the cloud o’ the dust, in the clear o’ the day, 
What is it comes from the hills this way, 
Creaking, reeking, heavy and hot, 

Downward, townward? Whatisit? What? 
The road is steep from the mountain tops : 
Zigzag, lower and lower, it drops, 

Slanting, sidling, fantastically 

Down to the inn by the brook in the valley ; 
Whence it runs straight as a road can run, 
Half in the shadow and half in the sun. 


Rumbling, grumbling, lumbering slow, 
With a hi-gee-up! and a hi-gee-wo! 
In the white o’ the dust, in the heat o’ the day, 

’Tis a loaded waggon that comes this way. 

And its heavily-harness’d horses four 

Pant and smoke as they stop at the door 

Of the roadside inn, to rest them awhile ; 

For the team, since the morn, hath been many a mile. 












II. 





While the grooms were giving the horses drink, 
The waggoner loosen’d the ponderous link, 
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Lifted the glowing drag, and again 
Hung him up by his iron chain 
Behind the waggon, ’twixt wheel and wheel. 


That drag was shodden with stoutest steel ; 
But his rusty shoe was half worn away 

By the flinty ruts which had day by day 
Been rubbing him bare, as, clutching it still, 
He carried his waggon-load safe down hill. 


So now, as he swung there high and dry, 
“Ouf!” groan’d he, “ what a drudge am I! 
*Tis a pretty sort of a life I lead! 

Bearing the burden, and staying the speed, 
Of a waggon with ten good loads, at least, 
Of timber a-top! each stupid beast 

Tugging away the more for me, 

And the stupid wheel, with its bandy knee 
Dug into my ribs, still doing its best 

To be turning round when it ought to rest ! 
And what reward have I had of it yet ? 

Do good to others, small thanks you get! 
For, look at these useless wheels here (nay, 
Useless, said I ? far worse are they !), 

If they had their will they would soon upset 
Waggon, and timber, and all! And yet 
Tho’ the waggon is saved by my wise prevention, 
It is only they that receive attention. 

Do their spokes fall out ? they are reinstated. 
Do their axles creak ? they are lubricated, 
Greased, and eased, and coax’d to be quiet. 
Do their tires fall off ? they get new ones by it, 
And go braced with a bran-new iron band, 
Brave as (bright arm’d by his lady’s hand) 
Some knight sallies forth to the tournament! 
Whiles I, each bone of whose back is bent 
In their service, wearing myself away, 

Get never a thank-you night or day 

For the care without which (woe is me !) 
Soon would the waggon in pieces be.” 


III. 


One of the wheels to the drag replied : 
“ Moderate, prithee, thy boastful pride, 
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Thou who dost moderate other folk’s speed, 
Doing nought else in the world, indeed ! 

Times (I acknowledge it) now and then 

Happen to us, as they happen to men, 

When our virtues are, for a while, defects. 

But ’tis so with the world’s best intellects ; 

And those times are rare. I have heard men say 
There be water-waggons, whose perilous way 

Is over the sea. When it blows great gales, 
Their waggoners then take in the sails, 

And throw out the anchor ; putting the drag on, 
And stopping the wheels of the water-waggon. 
But, say, are the sails no use at sea ? 

Is the anchor the sole thing needed? We 

Are as good by land as, by sea, the sails: 

And, as good as the anchor is for the gales, 

Is the drag for the hillsides—going down. 

But the gales and the hills are exceptions, own ! 
To each his merit ; but none need brag. 

More often the wheel is of use than the drag, 
As you'll see in a minute.” 


IV. 


The beasts were fed : 
The waggoner jump’d on the waggon, and said, 
“ All right!” and away with no fear of a fall, 
Started the waggon, and horses, and all, 
At a brisk merry trot o’er the long low road 
That wound thro’ the valley, so smooth and broad. 
The dust flew up, and the sparks flew out, 
The waggoner smack’d his whip with a shout, 
“Hu! hu!” and the wheels went round : 
*T was a pleasure to see them get over the ground. 


Their motion, mockingly, made the drag 

Like a pendulum this way and that way wag. 

He seem’d, with a shrug of contempt, to say, “ Prithee 
Go along, silly world, and the devil go with thee! 
Hustle me! jostle me! flout me still ! 

My turn will come—at the turn of the hill.” 


He was right. His turn came round at last: 
And pass’d away—when the hill was pass’d. 


Rosert Lytton. 














ANNE FURNESS. 
Cuapter LV. 


I was roused by hearing footsteps coming along the road towards 
me. For an instant the dread came over me that it might be Lacer 
returning. I looked up resolutely, but was reassured by a glimpse 
I had of a man’s figure very different from his,—much shorter and 
slighter,— walking briskly along. I rose and moved confusedly on 
in the direction towards Horsingham, without again looking round. 

When I began to walk, I found my limbs tremble under me, 
and my head was hot and aching. But I went on. 

The approaching person soon overtook me, and spoke to me by 
name—* Miss Furness! Miss Anne!” 

It was Dodd. He looked more surprised to find me than I 
thought he need have done, seeing that I was still so near to my 
Uncle Cudberry’s house, and that I was accustomed to walk out in 
solitary independence. ; 

But his next words explained his surprise, and made me turn hot 
and then cold. 

“Why, it is you, Miss Anne! I wasn’t sure when I first saw 
you talking to that Mr. Smith.” 

“JT was coming from Woolling,—I have been at my uncle’s,” I 
stammered out, scarcely knowing what I was saying. The con- 
sciousness that my manner must appear strange and confused 
increased my confusion almost to agony, although I doubtless 
appeared more self-possessed than I was in reality. 

“T had heerd that this chap went to see the doctor,—your grand- 
father, miss,—but I didn’t know as you knew him too,” pursued 
Dodd, casting an inquisitive side-glance at me as he spoke. I suppose 
my face startled him, for he cried, “How white you are, Miss Anne! 
Ain’t you well?” 

“‘T have a racking headache, and feel very weak,” I answered. 

“ Lord bless ye, miss, come along back wi’ me to the ‘Royal Oak’ 
and rest ye, and let my missis get you something. Do, now!” 

“‘ No ;—no, thank you, Dodd, I would rather go home.” 

“ But you shall drive home, miss, when you’ve rested a bit. I’m 
sure you ought never to think of walking wi’ your head so bad!” 

But I was obdurate. I was resolved to go home at once; and 
Dodd, finding me so, ceased to importune me. He asked leave to 
walk with me as far as the end of the lane, as he was going in that 
direction. ‘Not but it’s safe enough hereabouts, as ever I heerd 
on,” he added. “There wouldn’t be any fear of a lady getting 
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annoyed, if she happened to be walking by herself. No tramps nor 
ragamuffins frequents this lane.” 

Then after a momentary pause, and another curious glance at me, 
he said, “ Though to be sure it isn’t always the raggedest chaps as 
are the biggest rascals.” 

I made an effort to answer unconcernedly, “Oh, I never feel 
alarmed in this neighbourhood, Dodd. I have known every road 
and lane and meadow in it from a child; and all the cottagers too. 
I am at home here.” 

“ Ah, but there’s a good many more strangers about than there 
used to be.” 

I was silent. 


“There’s that gent you was talking to, miss ;—/e’s a stranger,” 
continued Dodd. He had approached the subject circuitously, which 
convinced me that he was puzzled and vaguely suspicious. It was 
not out of the range of a Horsingham imagination that my grand- 
father and I should have mercenary reasons for keeping our acquaint- 
ance with ‘“‘Mr. Smith” private. And yet to one who knew my 
grandfather as well as Dodd knew him, it surely must appear in the 
highest degree improbable that he should scheme to obtain any 
peculiar privileges by means of the chief personage in a company of 
speculators. 

But whatever it was that Dodd surmised, I could ask for no ex- 
planation from him. I walked on silently, and suffering in mind and 
body. I parted from Dodd at the end of the lane, and reached home 
without further adventure. 

My headache furnished a real and sufficient excuse for going at 
once to my own room; asalso for my having returned without visiting 
Alice Dodd, as I had meant to do. 

Donald and my grandfather had not come back from their country 
expedition. They had gone chiefly to look at a horse which Donald 
thought of buying ; “and,” said my mother, “it is a great pity you 
were not able to go to Alice’s house, for your grandfather said that 
their errand would take him and Donald into the neighbourhood of 
Diggleton’s End. And you might have come home all together.” 

I felt very miserable as I lay with closed eyes on my bed, revolving 
painfully in my mind the unexpected incident of my meeting with 
Lacer. My mother had left me to myself, under the impression that 
I might get some sleep. But sleep was far from my aching brain. 

Would Gervase Lacer leave Horsingham, as I had urged him to 
do? Was I not bound by my promise “not to betray him,” to 
keep his presence here a secret even from Donald? If Lacer were 
once away I could tell Donald everything. At the bottom of my 
heart there was a great dread of these two men being brought into 
contact with each other. 


I remained in my room during the remainder of that evening. I 
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was, in truth, suffering very severely from headache. I heard the 
sound of my grandfather’s voice loud and hearty when he returned 
about seven o’clock, whilst my room was still light, notwithstanding 
that mother had taken the precaution of drawing the white curtains 
across the window. Then there was a hush in the house. Donald 
and grandfather had been told that I was unwell, and would not 
disturb me. Once I heard my grandfather’s chamber-door open and 
shut softly, and his footstep, very light and cautious, on the stair. 
Finally, after it had long been as near dark as it was to be all the 
summer night, I fell asleep and slept soundly. 

“Mr. Donald’s dear love, miss, and he hopes you have rested well 
and are better.” 

These words were the first I heard next morning, and Eliza stood 
by my bedside with a little note in her hand. The note was from 
Donald, and contained the following words :— 


‘“‘ DEAREST, 
“T am obliged to go away early without waiting to see you. 
A strange thing has happened, of which I must speak to you this 
afternoon when we meet. Be well, darling, when I come back. I 
grieved so for your headache ! 
“Your own, 


“DD. A” 


What was the “strange thing that had happened” I had no 
chance of learning from any one at Mortlands until Donald’s return, 
for my grandfather was away also, whether with Donald or on other 
business of his own, he had not stated. 

I was tormented all the morning by conjectures and apprehensions 
lest the “strange thing ” which Donald had to tell me should prove 
to have reference to Gervase Lacer. But about mid-day a diversion 
was forcibly given to my thoughts by a visit from Tilly Cudberry. 
She had not bestowed much notice on the inmates of Mortlands since 
leaving it for the house of her new friends, Mr. and Mrs. Nixon. 
However, on this day she appeared among us in quite an excited 
state, and before uttering any of the usual greetings she exclaimed, 
looking round upon my mother, Mrs. Abram, and me, as we sat in 
the parlour: “The Nixons got theirs this morning! Have you had 
yours yet ?” 

Poor Judith edged up a little nearer to me and murmured faintly : 
“Got what? Anne, is it anything catching, love?” 

“«< Third daughter!’ I hope it’s marked enough! Why publish 
that to the parish? I should have thought ‘daughter’ would have 
been quite sufficient myself. But third daughter ! I never 
knew anything so marked in all my life!” 





At this enigmatical utterance Mrs. Abram’s bewilderment was so 
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complete that she looked absolutely scared. I hastened to relieve her 
mind by saying: 

“You are speaking of the cards of invitation to Clementina’s 
wedding, are you not, Tilly? Yes; ours came this morning.” 

“This day fortnight. Ha! Very well! Very well!” (This with 
a nod of the head full of mysterious meaning.) ‘ Mrs. Nixon means 
to wear a sky-blue moiré ; and if silk velvet was suitable to the time 
of year, there’s no reason on earth why she shouldn’t have that. 
Money is no object. I have no doubt that Mrs. Hodgekinson will 
bedizen herself at a fine rate on the occasion, but Mrs. Nixon can cut 
out Mrs. Hodgekinson, I should hope! A sky-blue moiré and corn- 
flowers in her bonnet. Such is her present intention. But I beg you 
not to mention it to any of the Woolling people, for they would be 
quite capable of taking a mean advantage, and telling Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson. And then nothing would prevent that woman from wearing 
sky-blue and corn-flowers herself!” 

“And you, Tilly,” said my mother, willing to divert the wrath 
which the mention of Mrs. Hodgekinson always excited in our fair 
cousin’s breast, “ what do you mean to wear on the great occasion ? 
You and Henrietta are to be bridesmaids, of course.” 

Tilly’s face was a study, and, I confess, an utterly inscrutable one 
to me, as, drawing herself up with a jerk, she made answer : 

“Bridesmaids? Of course. Oh, of course! At the wedding of 
pa’s third daughter! No doubt. And as to wearing,—what does it 
matter what I wear? Miss Cudberry of Woolling used to be con- 
sidered rather a feature in her own house, Mrs. George, so I don’t 
wonder at your thinking she would be so still; but you’re sadly 
behind the times, I can assure you! We have altered all that. The 
feature at Woolling is pa’s third daughter, not Miss Cudberry. Oh 
dear, no!” 

To this speech there was no reply to be made ;—at least, none of a 
peaceable and conciliatory nature. But fortunately our silence had 
no depressing effect on Tilly. She was in a state of surprising high 
spirits. I say surprising, because it was but a short time ago that 
any reference to her sister’s approaching marriage, and to what she 
was pleased to term “Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son’s disgraceful treachery ” 
to herself, would have sufficed to make her assume an air of gloomy 
grandeur, as of one injured past redress. But now, although bitter 
and scornful, she was certainly not gloomy. Indeed, she chattered 
on at so unmerciful a rate, was so vivacious and discursive, treated 
us to so many anecdotes of her friends the Nixons (not entirely 
exempting them, however, from ridicule and censure ; she was too 
true a Cudberry at heart to spare any one altogether), that Judith 
fairly closed her eyes and gave a little groan, under the painful effort 
of trying to follow the vagaries of Tilly’s erratic discourse. Mother 
and I listened quietly, occasionally exchange’ 7 a glance of ar-aze- 
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ment, and once or twice a faint smile flitted across mother’s face. 
Smiles were so rare there now, that I felt almost grateful to Tilly for 
having called them up. 

At length Tilly rose to go away. And having said “ gulling’ 
graciously to me, and with pitying patronage to Mrs. Abram, she 
approached my mother’s sofa, and, after an instant’s hesitation, bent 
down and kissed her. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. George,”’ she said, in a tone that was almost soft 
for her. Then she added, rather more debonairly, “I dare say it 
may be some time before I see you again.” 

“Why so, Tilly? Are you going to cut us altogether ?” I asked 
laughingly. 

Tilly answered as though my mother had spoken. “No, Mrs. 
George; J ain’t going to cut you. If there is to be any cutting, it 
won’t come from me ;—at least, as far as the Mortlands people are 
concerned. As to the Woolling people,—circumstances must wholly 
determine. The Woolling people must take their chance. I have 
sacrificed myself quite enough already for the Woolling people.” 

And, with this mysterious speech, she took her departure. 

“T don’t understand Tilly to-day at all,” said my mother. 

“Oh, don’t you?” cried Mrs. Abram huskily, and clasping her 
hands with fervour; “I am so glad!” 

“For goodness’ sake, why should you be glad of that, my dear 
Judith ? ” asked my mother. 

“Oh, because—because I began to be afraid, dear, that, not under- 
standing her, was all the fault of my poor brain. It is not so clear, 
at times, as it should be, Iam aware. And do you know, Lucy,—I 
don’t know whether it has ever happened to you, or to Anne,—but 
really and truly when Miss Cudberry is talking, I very often don’t 
know whether it’s inside my own head, or outside! It’s a very 
curious sensation, and I dare say cleverer persons than I am may 
not feel it ; but with me, I assure you that when I have been listening 
to Miss Cudberry for a little while, there comes a great buzzing in 
my ears, and my head swims, and I don’t understand one syllable 
she is saying. I suppose,” added poor Judith with a plaintive sigh, 
“it’s his doing.” 

It was close upon our dinner-hour, and we were still discussing 
Tilly’s newly-developed emancipation from the family traditions, 
when grandfather came home alone. Donald, he said, had sent word 
that he should be detained in the country, and might not be home 
until quite evening. Already, for a long time, Donald had taken on 
himself the more laborious part of grandfather’s practice—nearly all 
that lay amongst the very poor patients, for example, whom he 
gratuitously attended. It was, therefore, a not infrequent occurrence 
for Donald to be absent during a great part of the day, and my 
mother and Mrs. Abram took it as a matter of course. For my own 
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part, I could not help wondering whether Donald’s prolonged absence 
might not be connected with the happening of the “ strange thing ” 
to which he had alluded in his note, and whether grandfather knew 
it, and what it was. I could not help, moreover, watching grand- 
father’s countenance, and I thought I detected on it a certain amount 
of preoccupation. 

However, my own was, in truth, the only anxious face at table. 
Mother was cheerful in her quiet way, and made me repeat all Tilly 
Cudberry’s odd sayings and doings for grandfather’s amusement. He 
listened and laughed, and exclaimed at intervals, ‘What an incredible 
woman! What a stupendous woman!” And when poor Mrs. Abram 
—with a lugubrious reference to “is” adverse influence—dolefully 
related the mysterious experience she underwent during a long spell 
of Miss Cudberry’s eloquence, and especially dwelt on her painful 
uncertainty as to whether the talking were outside or inside her own 
head, grandfather immensely gratified and relieved her by saying, 
“‘My dear Judith, you are quite right. You have aptly described a 
sensation which Miss Cudberry’s conversation has frequently produced 
in myself—only I have never been able to express it.” 

After dinner, Mrs. Abram retired to her room; mother had some 
shawls and cushions carried into the garden, and composed herself on 
a rustic bench with a book in her hand, and grandfather sat in his 
great chair, and closed his eyes for his customary after-dinner sleep. 
Grandfather was very old now, and needed rest. I was painfully 
restless, and ill at ease. I wandered about the shrubbery, or seated 
myself in the shadow of a tree, only to rise and walk about again 
after a minute or two. At length, in my restless pacings to and fro, 
I came to the glass-door of the dining-room, which stood open to 
admit the sweet summer air, and as I paused, looking in, grand- 
father’s eyes unclosed and met mine, and he beckoned me with his 
hand. 

“Grandfather,” said I, advancing to him, “do you know what the 
strange thing is which Donald tells me has happened ?” 

“Why,” he answered with a faint smile that just flitted across his 
face and was gone, “I think Ido know. But it’s a secret!” 

“Tt is nothing painful—nothing that grieves you or Donald, is 
it P” I asked, a good deal relieved by his manner. 

“Not at all! not at all! Inever knew you curious before, little 
Nancy!” He looked at me more searchingly than he had hitherto 
done, and then added in a graver tone, “It is a queer business, and 
may turn out to be all a fond imagination on the part of Dodd; but 
in any case it is best not to speak of it incautiously. I had special 
reasons for saying no word on the subject before your dear mother, 
for it would have touched upon the time of her great sorrow, and we 
cannot be too careful not to set that chord quivering.” 

It was, indeed, no overstrained precaution on our part to avoid the 
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least allusion—or, at all events, the least sudden allusion—to that 
dreadful period in mother’s presence. A careless word might at any 
time have brought back the hysterical convulsions which had so 
prostrated her strength. 

“ Then,” said I, “ this ‘strange thing’ has reference in some way 
tae”? 

“To that time—to that time, little Nancy. Don’t look so dis- 
tressed, my child. It is nothing with which our feelings are much 
concerned after all.” 

He bent down to caress the dog that lay at his feet, and said, as he 
played with the animal and stroked it, “Now you know, little Nancy, 
how certain people scolded me, and lectured me, and strove to show 
me the error of my ways, when I professed to have my suspicions of 
the precious ‘company’ and the precious ‘city gentleman’ at the 
head of it! Well, wait awhile! wait a while! Suppose it should turn 
out that this Mr. Smith——My child, what is the matter?” 

He had been talking on cheerfully, and in a half bantering tone, 
still stroking the dog; but on lifting his eyes to my face his tone 
changed, and as he took my hand his own hand trembled. 

“Will they meet?” I cried. ‘ Will Donald come in contact with 
this man?” Then in a moment I was breathlessly pouring out the 
story of my interview with Gervase Lacer. I told him everything ; 
—Lacer’s profession of repentance, and his promises of amendment ; 
then his jealousy and anger against Donald ; and, finally, my promise 
~ not to betray him, if he would leave our neighbourhood and seek to 
molest me no more. It had seemed so unlikely that Donald should 
cross his path in any way, that I had hoped Lacer might depart 
without seeing him. But now an unforeseen circumstance appeared 
to threaten the evil I so dreaded. Grandfather turned on me a face 
of wonder, but he did not interrupt me by a single word. When I 
had finished he said, smoothing my hand reassuringly— 

«No, no; no, no, my child; don’t fear for Donald. The scoundrel’s 
threats make no impression on me. Such rascals don’t talk of it 
beforehand when they mean mischief. It was all said to frighten 
you. What a despicable villain it is!” He uttered the last excla- 
mation with sudden heat and violence. He had been speaking before 
in a pondering tone, with his head bent down. 

But I was far from feeling reassured. 

“Oh,” I cried, “I would give the world that Gervase Lacer were 
fairly away from this place! I cannot breathe freely whilst he is 
lingering here. And for mother’s sake, too C 

Grandfather suddenly rose up from his chair with more vigour of 
movement than I had seen in him for many a day, and rang so 
peremptory a peal at the bell, as brought Eliza to the dining-room 
door much quicker than was her wont. He then ordered that the 
pony should be harnessed, and the groom told to make ready to 
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accompany his master at once. His orders were habitually obeyed with 
promptitude, but on this occasion an unusual degree of speed was 
infused into the groom’s movements. 

“ What will you say to me if I can get rid of this fellow at once ? 
Get rid of him so that he shall never more trouble Horsingham? I 
believe there is a way!” said my grandfather. And then, without 
waiting for a reply, he hurried into the hall, where he stood, im- 
patiently pulling on his driving gloves. 

The chaise was brought round so quickly that I had scarcely had 
time to ask any questions before grandfather stepped into the little 
vehicle. In reply to my hurried word or two of inquiry, he merely 
said— 

“I believe there is a way, little Nancy. Tell your mother I am 
gone on business. When Donald comes back—if he returns before 
I do—say the same to him, and ask him to await my return for an 
explanation. Let no one be uneasy if I am late. God bless thee, 
child; good-bye!” 

I heard him say to the groom, “‘ Take the nearest way to Market 
Diggleton,” and then the chaise rolled away. 


Cuarrer LVI. 


Iv grew overcast, and began to rain. I could not go into the garden. 
I was so nervous and miserable as I sat with my mother and Mrs. 
Abram in the long dining-room—mother always preferred that room 
in summer, because it opened on to the garden—that I feared they 
would observe it. As it grew later, mother said once or twice— 

‘“‘T wonder what can keep your grandfather so long! I hope he 
is not over-tiring himself.” 

I told her that he had warned us not to be uneasy if he were late. 

“Perhaps he has gone over to Woolling,” she said. ‘“ Eliza tells 
me that he ordered the man to drive to Market Diggleton. That is 
not so very far from your Uncle Cudberry’s house. I should not 
wonder at all if he were there. I’m sorry it has turned out such a 
bad night. Perhaps Mrs. Cudberry may send him home in their 
covered vehicle. He would get wet through in the chaise.” 

She had no apprehension that there was anything amiss. 

Nine o’clock came ; half-past nine; ten, and yet neither Donald 
nor my grandfather appeared. Judith set herself to conjure up a 
variety of evils which might have overtaken them. Perhaps the 
chaise had been upset. Perhaps the pony had broken his leg. 
Perhaps grandfather had been taken ill. Perhaps Mr. Cudberry’s 
house was being burnt. down, and Donald and the Doctor were 
remaining to assist in putting out the conflagration ! 
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“There will be no lack of water, at all events, Judith,” said my 
mother. ‘Hark how the rain is beating on the windows! But 
‘pray don’t exercise your imagination any more. You make one 
nervous. If anything were wrong, we should soon know it. Ill news 
travels apace.” 

There came a loud ring at the hall door, which startled us all. 
It proved to be the groom, who appeared at the door of the dining- 
room, dripping wet, with a note in his hand. It contained a few 
lines in pencil addressed by my grandfather to me, to the effect 
that Donald and grandfather were together, and quite safe and well; 
but that there had been an accident, and their medical assistance was 
needed. They might not return all night. Donald added a word 
or two:—‘Pray go to rest, darling, and make your mother and 
Mrs. Abram do the same.” 

I went into the kitchen to cross-question the groom. He had 
been particularly cautioned, he said, not to frighten Mrs. Furness. 
But he was to tell me that a gentleman had been found in Diggleton 
Wood, robbed, and badly hurt, and been carried into the Royal Oak 
Inn, which was the nearest house, and the Doctor and Mr. Ayrlie 
were attending him. It was one of them London gentlemen who 
had been staying at Market Diggleton. He was an awfully rich 
gentleman, they did say, and all sorts of tales were going about 
as to how much money he had been robbed of. The thief hadn’t 
been caught yet; but the police were after him. The groom was 
greatly excited, and would have held forth all night if I would have 
remained to listen to him. But I left him to regale the ears of 
the other servants with the unwonted feast of news he had brought 
home with him, and returned to urge my mother to go to bed. 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Judith solemnly. “ Didn’t I say there 
had been some accident? I’ve been feeling it in my bones all the 
evening!” 

I told mother the groom’s story with as much steadiness and 
composure as I could muster, and begged her to go quietly to bed. 

It was more difficult to persuade Judith to do so; but at length 
she consented. The man was to sit up for his master. All the 
household was in a state of nervous excitement; but fortunately I 
could depend on Eliza to be steady and quiet with my mother, and 
not to weary her with wordy conjectures, and the repetition of all 
the rumours which seemed to be springing up magically in the very 
midst of our quiet household. For, by dint of talking the matter 
over amongst themselves, the servants had arrived at an extraordi- 
nary degree of circumstantiality in the narrative before the house 
was hushed for the night. 

By an early hour next morning the news had spread all over Hors- 
ingham. Retired as were our house and our ways of life, fifty dif- 
ferent rumours penetrated to us. It seemed as if they were carried 
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in the air. I had passed a sleepless night, and arose soon after it 
was light, to watch for grandfather’s return. Mother was still sleep- 
ing, when at length I heard the sound of wheels and ran out 
trembling and eager. 

Grandfather was alone. But a glance at his face showed me that 
there was nothing to fear for Donald. He waved his hand encourag- 
ingly as soon as he saw me. He was in a vehicle which I recognised 
as belonging to the Royal Oak, and was driven by Dodd’s ostler. 

What follows was narrated to me by my grandfather, and I give 
it as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“T drove,” he said, “to the inn at Market Diggleton. It was 
growing dusk when I reached it, and was darker than usual at that 
hour, by reason of the sky being overcast with clouds. On demand- 
ing to speak with ‘Mr. Smith,’ I was told he was out. I was pre- 
pared to be told so, and said to the waiter that I knew Mr. Smith 
denied himself to most people, but that my business was urgent, and 
I positively must see him. I would take norefusal. The man knew 
me, and assured me that he was not deceiving me. ‘Mr. Smith 
went to W. this morning, sir,’ he said. ‘He may be back to- 
night, or he may not. I can’t say. If you don’t believe me, you 
ean go and look in his rooms.’ He threw open the door, first of a 
sitting-room, and then of a bed-room, and I saw that they were 
empty. I asked, if Mr. Smith came back that night, at what hour 
he would do so, and was told at about eight. A coach that plied 
between W—— and Horsingham would bring him to within a mile 
of Market Diggleton, and he would then walk to the inn. 

“T was now rather at a loss what todo. After a little delibera- 
tion, I resolved to go to Dodd’s house, and endeavour to speak with 
him. He was within, and he and his good wife gave me a hearty 
welcome. He had been expecting to see Mr. Ayrlie, he said. Mr. 
Ayrlie had promised to look in at the Royal Oak that afternoon, as 
he would be visiting some poor patients, farm labourers, not far from 
Diggleton’s End. But he had not yet appeared. Dodd was a good 
deal perplexed in his mind, and by degrees, during the frequent 
absences of his wife, who was busy with her household affairs, he 
confided to me the cause of his perplexity. He had certain suspi- 
cions regarding Mr. Smith. Mr. Ayrlie had laughed at him at first, 
but it appeared that the strength of his (Dodd’s) persuasion had 
somewhat availed at last. For Mr. Ayrlie, after warning him over 
and over again to be cautious, had at length consented to come and 
talk the matter over, and try to devise some means of getting at the 
truth. ‘ You see, sir,’ said Dodd, ‘ this Mr. Smith fought uncommon 
shy of Horsingham folks; would sce none of ’em if he could help it. 
That didn’t look like being on the square. But I had had a glimpse 
of him once or twice by chance. And I had heard his voice one 
day in the inn-yard at Market Digegleton, and I’d dodged him here 
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and there, and watched him, after I began to have my suspicions, 
and the notion I had in my head grew stronger and stronger.’ But 
it presently appeared that Dodd’s interests in the matter ‘conflicted 
with his search for truth, for he confessed to me that he wanted 
to sell his fields to the ‘Company,’ and that Mr. Smith’s favour or 
opposition would be all-importtant to him in that negotiation. 
‘Sometimes I’m tempted to think I must be cracked to harbour such 
a suspicion. But then at other times it takes hold upon me so strong 
—specially if I’m lying awake o’nights—that I feel as if I must 
rise up then and there'and take steps in the matter.’ ”’ 

“ But to what,” said I, interrupting my grandfather, “ did Dodd’s 
suspicions point ?” 

“You will hear, Anne,” he answered gravely. And then resumed: 
“Greatly to Dodd’s surprise, I told him that I believed I held in 
my hands a clue which might lead to the discovery of the truth, but 
that success depended on our acting with caution; and that above all 
no hint of danger must be allowed to reach the ears of Mr. Smith. 
I declined to tell Dodd any particulars of my plan for the present ; 
and he declared he was willing to trust to my wisdom in the matter. 
By this time it was past eight o’clock. The rain had come on, and 
the night was very dark. I had resolved to return to the inn at 
Market Diggleton before going home, being unwilling to lose the 
chance of seeing the man I was in search of that night. It was, of 
course, possible, indeed likely, that he would remain at W—— all 
night; but, as I have said, I would not lose a chance. Alice tried 
to persuade me to let their horse be put to a covered cart they use 
for marketing, and to drive to Market Diggleton in that, as she 
declared I should be wet to the skin in my own little open chaise. 
But I refused, being unwilling to lose more time. I had plenty of 
wraps, and Dodd lent me a great mackintosh cape, and, after all, 
I’m not reduced to being afraid of a shower of rain. So I declared 
myself ready to start. But all the discussion had taken up time. It 
had taken some time, too, although not a great deal, to get the 
groom to move from the comfortable kitchen of the Royal Oak, 
where he was being entertained with unlimited hospitality. Alto- 
gether it must have been hard upon nine o’clock before the chaise 
was ready. My servant had scarcely gathered the reins in his hand, 
when a man came running breathless into the stable-yard, all wet, 
and splashed with the mire of the road. Assistance was needed at 
once! A man was lying badly hurt in Diggleton Wood. Maybe 
he was murdered. They must send a mattress and some men to help 
carry him. And some one with a lantern. Mr. Ayrlie, the doctor, 
was there, and said they’d best carry him to the Royal Oak, as ’twas 
the nearest house. Haste, haste! 

“ Alice behaved very well. She was quick and quiet, and peremp- 
torily hushed down her two foolish serving-women, who began to cry 
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and clap their hands hysterically. In almost as short a time as it 
takes to tell it you, quite a procession started from the Royal Oak, 
carrying a mattress and blankets to sling it by, and with Dodd 
himself at their head, bearing a big stable-lantern. I believe I was 
the only man left about the place. But my old legs could not keep 
pace with the speed the others were making. ‘At least,’ said I 
to Alice, who now that the necessity for action was over, was looking 
very faint and scared, ‘at least, this poor fellow will be well looked 
after, whoever he is. Whatever could be done for him, Donald 
would be sure todo.’ Then we waited, with what outward composure 
we might. It was really a short time, although it seemed long 
enough to us, before the party returned, bearing on the mattress a 
form covered up and sheltered from the rain as far as was prac- 
ticable. Dodd still led the way with the lantern, and beside the 
bearers of the mattress walked Donald. Dodd had already told him 
of my presence at the Royal Oak, and he greeted me with out- 
stretched hand, saying in a low voice, ‘ I’m afraid this is a bad busi- 
ness.” ‘Is he dead?’ I asked. Donald shook his head slightly. Do 
you guess, Anne, whose that maimed figure was that was laid on a 
bed under Dodd’s roof, with Donald ministering to him and tending 
him? I see the answer in your white face. Our first business— 
Donald’s and mine—was to ascertain the extent of the injuries he 
had received. I had the room cleared of all save Dodd, who assisted 
us, and we proceeded to make our examination. He had been robbed. 
The pockets of an overcoat he wore were rifled. His watch was gone, 
but the broken chain was still attached to his waistcoat. The robber 
must have done his work in fear of interruption and detection, for 
everything bore marks of extreme haste. The injured man lay per- 
fectly insensible under our hands. He had been ‘ garotted,’ as the 
word is; rendered insensible by a drug, and then brutally beaten. 
He had received a frightful blow on the back of the head, a blow 
evidently given by a heavy blunt instrument. I spare you all the 
painful details. In removing his clothes, I found a little pocket-book, 
or portfolio, in an inner pocket. Your description immediately came 
into my mind. I opened the pocket-book and found there—your 
letter. The little leather case contained nothing else. I sent Dodd 
out of the room to ask for something of which we had need, and 
the moment he was gone, I took from my note-book, in which it had 
lain, uuknown to any one, for many a day, a torn greasy scrap of 
paper. I smoothed the letter out, and laid my torn scrap to it. As 
I had expected, they fitted nearly perfectly.‘ Look here, Donald,’ 
said I. ‘Do you recognise this?’ It was the scrap of oily paper on 
which the thief who had robbed him in that very house on the 
night we have all such deep cause to remember, had wiped his 
fingers. Donald knew it at once, and looked at me in speechless 
amazement. ‘Then,’ said he at length, almost in a whisper, ‘ Dodd 
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was right! And the wretched man before us is no other than the 
disguised Methodist parson! He must have been then flying from 
detection, and doubtless made one of the horde of blackguards of all 
sorts and classes which the races annually cause to swarm into 
Horsingham. But who eould have conceived — who could have 
dreamt, of finding such a one in the position of this Smith ?’ 

« «That is not his only a/ias, Donald,’ I said. ‘There is yet another 
name he is known by in Horsingham; whether ‘/at be his own or 
not, God knows! He was once called here—Gervase Lacer.’ 

“T then related to him, as briefly and clearly as I could, the story 
of your meeting with him; and told him that the circumstances of 
his having in his possession a letter written by you, first put me on 
the right track for discovering his identity with the itinerant preacher. 
I had picked up, and carefully preserved, the torn scrap of your letter 
—I hardly knew why myself; certainly not foreseeing what it was 
to lead to—and had said no word about it to any one. I would you 
could have seen our dear Donald, child, by that bed-side! After the 
first moment, he put aside everything but the plain duty which lay 
before him. There was no room for wrath or vengeance in his heart 
at that time. The man was lying maimed and injured before him, 
dependent on Donald’s skill and care for life itself, and he nobly 
fulfilled the noble duties of his calling. I felt proud and thankful 
to know that my dear child’s child was to be the wife of such a 
man !” 

“God bless him!” I sobbed out. I was blinded by tears. 

Grandfather then told me that, after a hurried consultation between 
them, he and Donald had decided to say nothing for the present to 
Dodd of their discovery. The greatest confusion reigned in the 
house. Servants were running hither and thither, carrying the 
wildest reports to and fro. All Alice’s energy and sense barely 
sufficed to keep a semblance of order. Up to a very late hour groups 
of people kept coming into the bar, and the excitement caused a great 
consumption of liquor. Presently, Mr. Ward, the London engineer, 
who had been staying at Market Diggleton on behalf of the “ Com- 
pany,” arrived. He was greatly shocked at the dreadful occurrence, 
but did not waste many words. His chief anxiety was to discover 
the ruffian who had committed the crime. He was very energetic, 
and infused something like energy even into the phlegmatic rural 
constable for whom Alice had long ago expressed so profound a 
contempt. No money was to be spared, said Mr. Ward, and no 
trouble. 

** Has suspicion fallen upon any one ?” I asked. 

“*T don’t know, child. I heard some vague rumour. I could not 
concern myself with that. Donald and I had hands and head fully 
occupied with our wretched patient.” 

“Is there—is there danger, grandfather ?—Danger to life ?” 
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“ Anne, there is danger,—great danger. The unfortunate wretch 
has been badly hurt. He was still insensible when I came away. 
He may perhaps never recover consciousness.” 

“Qh, it is terrible!” 

“It is terrible ;—but—ought we to wish to prolong such a 
life ?” 

“Oh, but time—! Time to repent, to do better! Think of being 
hurled, at one blow, into the awful gulf of the hereafter !” 

I was terribly agitated, and grandfather soothed me, and was 
tenderly patient with me as he had been in my childish days. After 
a while I grew calmer, and could be considerate for the dear old man 
who was so unselfishly considerate for others. I made him go and 
lie down. He was very weary. <As for myself, although I had 
passed a sleepless night, I was utterly unable to rest. Grandfather 
had insisted, before going to his own room, that I should retire to 
mine. I consented, chiefly to avoid the pain of being questioned. 
The house was beginning to be astir, and I dreaded to meet Judith, 
and yet more to have to reply to my mother’s inquiries. I had not 
fortitude enough to bear them as yet; for, above all things, it was 
necessary that mother should continue to believe that the victim of 
this crime was a mere stranger to us. I think that an abrupt com- 
munication of the truth might have killed her. She could never, to 
the end of her life, bear even a passing allusion to the old days at 
Water-Eardley, and those who had been associated with those days, 
without the keenest pain of mind. 

I lay weeping and trembling on my bed. Old memories, which 
had seemed to be obliterated from my brain, came thronging back to 
me. The ghosts of departed days came and looked at me with eyes 
full of almost unendurable pathos. I felt an anguish of compassion 
for the man who lay upon his bed of pain a detected criminal,— 
the man who had once held my hand and asked me to be his wife, 
and whom I, in my girlish folly and ignorance, playing with a 
mighty passion as a child might play with fire, had once fancied 
that I loved ! 

It was bright, broad day, and the sun was shining on the world, 
and the leaves and grass still sparkled with the tremulous diamonds 
of last night’s rain, when Donald came home. 

I heard him enter, and stole down to mect him. He was just 
entering the study when I came along the passage, and whispered 
his name. He turned and took my hand, and led me into the room. 
I could not speak, but I looked at him, and I felt my lips quivering 
beyond all ,power of mine to control. 

“ Darling!” he said very solemnly, “my own dear love, it is all 
over. He is dead.” 


Then he opened his arms, and let me weep my heavy heart out on 
his breast. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


Tue public excitement in Horsingham was intense. The crime 
itself in its special circumstances was an unprecedented one in 
our neighbourhood. Horsingham had not had the honour of con- 
tributing so enthralling an item of news to the daily press for many 
a long year, if, indeed, it ever had done so. But in our own 
neighbourhood one of the greatest sources of interest, and which 
seemed to add a hideous relish to the eagerness (always hideous 
enough to me) with which all particulars of the crime were sought 
out and discussed, was the fact that the murdered man had been the 
rich “ city gentleman,” who was so influential in the “‘ Company ”’ 
that was to make so many people’s fortunes in Horsingham. 

Heaven forgive me if I wrong them, but I used to think at the 
time, that the knots of gossiping idlers who, at all times and seasons, 
and in all manner of places, were to be found discussing the dreadful 
event, would fain have had yet more horrors to gloat over; and 
that if a financial “smash,” as they termed it, in other words, the 
ruin of many families, could have been the result of the victim’s 
death, their excitement would have been more pleasurable than 
painful. But no such thing happened, at least so far as Horsing- 
ham folks ever knew. I had to school myself to hear the event 
discussed in all sorts of tones, by all sorts of people. Two brave 
faithful men were ready and willing to screen me from the pain 
such discussions caused me; but they could not do so altogether. 
Something—much—I had to bear, which neither Donald nor grand- 
father could spare me. Thank Heaven, my mother was spared 
entirely. It was not so difficult a task as it seemed at first, to shut 
out from her the rumours with which the town was ringing. News- 
papers she never read. Our two old servants were faithful and dis- 
creet, and few strangers were ever admitted into mother’s presence. 
Poor Judith had a dim idea—born of the true affection which made 
her observant of us all—that the murder had been a severer trial to 
me, had affected me more powerfully than it had affected others. 
She watched me pityingly; would timidly stroke my hair, or press 
my hand when she thought herself unobserved, and made efforts to 
turn aside the conversation whenever it approached that topic in my 
presence. That her efforts were generally unintelligible to third 
persons, and that they consequently had no effect save to cause 
various persons to enter into elaborate recapitulations of the most 
harrowing details, under the impression that she had not understood 
their previous statements,—all this was not her fault. And I was 
none the less grateful for the simple attachment which prompted 
her attempts. 
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Due and well-directed inquiries elicited information which put the 
police on the track of the robber who had given so tragic a fame 
to the peaceful thickets of Diggleton Wood. A man had been 
several times to the inn where Mr. Smith was staying to ask for him 
—a shabby, drunken, evil-looking fellow. On two occasions he had 
seen Mr. Smith and spoken with him, and one of the waiters had 
seen him counting money in his hand as he went away. Mr. Smith 
had given orders that the man was to be admitted whenever he came. 
This order had excited a good deal of surprise among the servants 
of the inn at the time, more especially as Mr. Smith seemed to dis- 
like the fellow, and once a loud altercation had taken place between 
them. When the servants entered the room, Mr. Smith had appeared 
to be soothing his strange visitor, who looked angry and sullen. The 
latter had not been seen in the neighbourhood since the murder. 

He was traced by the description given of him by the inn servants 
to W—-—, where he had again sought Mr. Smith on the very day 
that the crime was committed. It was supposed that he had then 
gained information as to the way by which his unfortunate victim 
would return to Market Diggleton, and had waylaid him with intent 
to rob him. Murder had probably not been his object at all. Many 
persons came forward to testify that they had seen this man wander- 
ing about the neighbourhood. One person was able to say who he 
was. This witness was William Hodgekinson, who declared that the 
drunken fellow who had haunted the Market Diggleton inn could 
from the description be ne other than Flower, our former groom, 
who (as may be remembered) had applied to Farmer Hodgekinson to 
get him a situation, and had been repulsed. Yet it seemed at first 
sight incredible that such a small poor creature as Flower was, 
weakened too by disease and intemperance, should have been able 
te overpower a vigorous man like the supposed Mr. Smith. But 
there was irrefragable evidence to prove that Smith had been stupefied 
by means of chloroform. 

There were no means of tracing any of the stolen property. The 
watch had been found the next morning not far from the scene of 
the crime. The robber had probably thrown it away, fearing, on 
second thoughts, that it might lead to his detection. What amount 
of ready cash the murdered man had about him was never known. 
He was known to carry considerable sums on his person, and was 
rather ostentatious in the display of his money. 

From the first moment the rumour reached me I had a firm con- 
viction that Flower was the guilty man. And my conviction was 
shared by my grandfather. Donald hesitated to come so absolutely 
to the same conclusion. 


“ Ah,” said my grandfather, “ that is because you don’t know the 
villain as well as Anne and I know him.” 
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« A man may be a villain, and yet stop short of murder.” 

“T tell you there was no stopping short for such as he. I 
remember so well saying to poor George when he first engaged this 
ill-omened wretch, ‘What! he comes to you furnished with a diploma 
from the high school of perdition!’? Alas! I spoke more truly than 
I knew.” 

However it be, the truth has not yet been revealed, and in all like- 
lihood never will be. Flower was never seen in our neighbourhood 
more. A warrant was taken out against him, and search was made, 
but he was never captured. Some said he had escaped to America. 
Others surmised that he had drowned himself. (This latter story 
arose simply from the fact that about that time the body of a man 
was found in the Thames, and remained for some time unclaimed and 
unrecognised.) One favourite legend was that he had got away to 
the Continent, and was so highly valued there for his knowledge of 
race-horses, that a number of powerful and illustrious personages 
had combined, although thoroughly cognisant of the crime he had 
committed, to shield him from the pursuit of the English law, in 
order to profit by his rare skill and experience. 

I know that for many and many a year the thought that the 
guilty undetected wretch who did the brutal deed might be wander- 
ing about the world, might be in the same country, in the same 
town, with myself-—that I might rest my gaze upon him, and 
suspect nothing of the horrible weight of crime that lay upon his 
soul—haunted me like a hideous crime. I would wake in the night 
season cold and shuddering with the horror of that thought, which 
seemed to have pierced my sleep like a sword. I touch as slightly 
as I can upon all that. Even now the remembrance of it chills and 
oppresses me. 

I believe that, except my grandfather, Donald, and myself, no one 
suspected the identity of “Mr. Smith” with Gervase Lacer. If 
there were in Horsingham another who guessed, or knew it, it may 
have been Matthew Kitchen. But this is a mere surmise of mine. 
Matthew kept his own counsel; and if he knew the secret, the world 
was never the wiser. 

In the first moments of the shock that had come upon us, I 
remember very well that I had a special dread of my uncle’s family. 
What the Cudberrys would say and do I dared not contemplate, and 
I feared I should never be able to nerve myself sufficiently to face 
their pitiless comments and their insatiable curiosity. But it chanced 
that they displayed comparatively little interest in the topic with 
which the whole neighbourhood was ringing, and that for two reasons: 
the first was, that their attention was naturally much engrossed by 
Clementina’s marriage, now close at hand; and the second was an 
unexpected event, which I must chronicle in due course. 
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I had been especially invited to the wedding at Woolling, and 
had given a half promise to be present. But I now felt that such an 
effort was impossible to me, and Donald and my grandfather agreed 
in saying that it was out of the question. To my mother little 
explanation of my change of plan was needed. She found it quite 
natural that I should be unwilling to enter a scene of boisterous 
merriment just then ; although she little knew—thank Heaven !— 
what deeply painful reason I had to shrink from such a gathering. 
But to the Cudberrys it was very difficult to make an acceptable 
excuse. At last my grandfather cut matters short by saying that, 
as my doctor, he did not mean to allow me to risk any excitement. 
I had been ailing and nervous of late, he declared, and might pos- 
sibly spoil the mirth of the party, and mar the occasion by fainting, 
or having to go to bed with a violent headache, or some equally dis- 
agreeable proceeding. This threat availed. 

“ Lord bless’ee, my love!” said Aunt Cudberry, “don’t you come 
here to be fainting, or anything of that sort. For with all I have 
to do, and Mrs. Hodgekinson’s stern eye upon the pastry—to say 
nothing of my natural feelings for Clementina, poor thing !—I 
could not endure one grain more worry. It would turn the scale, 
and break the camel’s back, love—and so I tell you.” 

Poor Clemmy and her bridegroom were really disappointed, and I 
was sorry to vex them. So sorry was I, that I promised to go to 
Woolling the evening before the wedding to see the ¢russd, as Uncle 
Cudberry called his daughter’s outfit; to behold the glories of the 
breakfast-table, laid out ready to receive the good things which cost 
Aunt Cudberry such toil of body and anxiety of mind; to say a 
kind word of good wishes to the bridal pair ; and to present a little 
wedding gift from each member of the household at Mortlands. 
They were all very simple presents except Donald’s, who gave a 
really handsome piece of plate. But I must do Clemmy the justice 
to say that she showed no peculiar delight in or preference for the 
costliest gift.. She was genuinely touched and gratified at having 
been remembered by each one of us separately ; and she sent a 
special message of thanks to Mrs. Abram for her offering of several 
pairs of knitted muffatees of fleecy wool. These articles were oppres- 
sive to look upon in the sultry summer weather ; but then, as Judith 
observed, the winter would certainly come round again, and it was 
well to be prepared. 

I had made it an express condition of my visit that no stranger 
should be present—not even Mrs. Hodgekinson. No one but the 
Cudberry family, and of course William Hodgekinson, who was so 
soon to become my cousin. Grandfather and Donald were to come 
and fetch me early in the evening. 


The day passed off very well. Henrietta was the only sour drop 
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amidst the general sweetness. But no one much minded her. She 
did not dare to be very offensive in words when her father was 
present, so she was reduced to exhibiting her disdain of her future 
brother-in-law by expressive sniffs and shrugs, and wide stares of 
affected amazement whenever he lapsed into any very broad rusticity 
in his talk. To me she was reserved and lofty, which mood suited me 
very well, as it dispensed me from the necessity of conversing much 
with her. So that altogether the day passed off very well, as I have 
said. 

Grandfather and Donald arrived about half-past five o’clock. Aunt 
and Uncle Cudberry received them more than graciously. Henny 
thawed a little on their coming, and performed a waltz with varia- 
tions on the pianoforte before tea, which reduced us all to absolute 
speechlessness for full five minutes after it was finished. But I 
suppose that was no uncommon effect of Henny’s performances, and 
for aught I know may have been the very one she intended to pro- 
duce ; for she appeared quite satisfied, and took her seat at the tea- 
table in very tolerable good-humour. 
~ We had got about half-way through the meal, when wheels were 
heard approaching the house. Then the gate creaked, and footsteps 
crushed the gravel of the garden-path. 

“Who on earth can this be?” cried Aunt Cudberry with one of 
her indescribable grimaces, and a doleful tone of voice. 

As this was a question no one of us could answer, we went on 
with our tea, and said nothing. Presently there was a strange sound 
of hustling and scuffling in the hall, and a suppressed voice, which 
yet was distinctly audible to us, and appeared to proceed from 
immediately outside the sitting-room door, was heard to say, “ Do 
as I tell you. Say it, you booby!” 

Upon this the door was thrown violently open, and Daniel of the 
ruddy locks entering with a plunge as though he had been pushed 
from behind, announced in a loud tone of voice, “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiffles ! ” 

There was a sudden and unnatural silence among us, and, as it 
were, a dead pause of expectation, until there appeared in the door- 
way Mr. Whiffles with Tilly Cudberry on his arm, when Aunt Cud- 
berry immediately uttered an extraordinary sound more like a squeak 
than a scream, and Uncle Cudberry sprang from his chair, all with 
one jerk, like a J ack-in-the-box, and stood staring at them speech- 
lessly. 

Never shall I forget the apparition of the strangely-assorted couple 
that now advanced into the centre of the room. 

Tilly was dressed in bright lilac silk, with a white bonnet and 
white gloves much too long for her. She had replaced her favourite 
hollyhocks by a mass of white flowers—chiefly orange-blossoms-- 
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which looked as though they had been collected from severai milli- 
ners’ shops, and not bought all at once, being heterogeneous in 
style and make. Her eyes were very bright and very wide open. 
Her face was of a fiery red hue, by no means mitigated by the 
coating of powder she had spread over it with a bold and unsparing 
hand. Her whole aspect breathed a mixture of energy, triumph, 
and defiance. 

Mr. Whiflles, on the other hand, was subdued, not to say abject, 
in appearance. His attire was new, and comprised, I should think, 
nearly every colour of the rainbow. He wore a pair of the light 
yellow gloves, which I remembered as a speciality of his toilet, but 
on this occasion the light yellow gloves were clean. His breast- 
pin I am afraid to describe. Had the stones in it been real, I 
should suppose they would have been worth several thousand pounds. 
He carried a shining hat in one hand, and a large white handker- 
chief in the other; and he used the handkerchief at frequent inter- 
vals, in the manner of a mop all over his face. Tilly’s hand rested 
on his arm, but in truth it seemed rather that she was supporting 
him—or, at all events, regulating his movements—for she drew him 
forward with an obvious tug into a commanding position whence she 
could survey us all, and looking round with elation in her eye, 
exclaimed in a sonorous voice, “ We//, ma and pa, I am now Matilda 
Whifiles!” 

Aunt Cudberry repeated the squeak, but it now came muffled from 
behind her handkerchief. No one else moved an eye-lash. To a 
disinterested observer, had any such been present, we must all have 
presented the appearance of being spellbound. 

“ T am, in fact,” pursued Tilly with fresh emphasis, “ J/s. Whiffles! 
And this ”’—presenting him by pushing him slightly forward and 
then drawing him towards her again—-“is J/r. Whiffles. I do hope, 
pa and ma, that the Cudberrys will make up their minds to receive 
him properly and in a becoming spirit. In point of position, the 
Cudberrys have nothing to say; their tongues are tied on that score 
by the approaching alliance of a Cudberry of Woolling—although 
but the third daughter—with Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son! But as far 
as that goes, pa and ma, I have long said that we must move with 
the times; and I feel quite friendly myself, and so does Mr. Whifiles, 
towards all the Cudberrys.”’ 

Mr. Whiffles’s head shook violently from side to side; but in 
some half-audible murmurings he appeared to confirm his wife’s 
statement. Still none of the rest of the party appeared able to 
utter a word. Henrietta had turned livid—lI suppose from indigna- 
tion. Clemmy and young Hodgekinson had squeezed themselves 
close together at one side of the table, and looked as frightened as a 
couple of school children who witness the spectacle of a comrade 
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in disgrace, and are conscious that fortune rather than merit has 
saved themselves from the like. Aunt Cudberry’s face was com- 
pletely muffled in her handkerchief, and her husband. remained 
staring at his daughter Tilly with an utterly wooden and expression- 
less countenance. 

“We were married ¢iis morning,” pursued the bride, continuing 
to affront the discouraging silence of her parents with a dauntless 
energy which really was almost heroic, “ at the church of St. James 
and St. John, by the Reverend Morgan Jones. Mrs. Nixon was 
present, and Mr. Nixon gave away the bride. We start this evening 
by the coach for a short tour of one week, after which we return to 
take possession of our own house in the High Street, Horsingham. 
I am aware, pa and ma, that you may consider yourselves to have 
some cause of complaint against me for not having informed you of 
my engagement, and asked your consent. But the truth is, it was 
sudden; extremely sudden,”—-Mr. Whiffles here gave the queerest 
little gasping cough, and mopped his face violently,—“ and, besides, 
I thought it very likely that obstacles might be raised and opposition 
attempted by the Cudberrys. But really if I had depended on the 
Cudberrys, instead of acting a little for myself, I might never have 
got married at all! Mr. Whiffles’s business prospects are very 
good ; his connection is increasing, and he is patronised by the first 
people in the county. The house is nicely furnished and cheerful, 
with windows looking both ways up and down the High Street. 
There is a private entrance, and as to a slight smell of stables, that 
can scarcely be an objection to a Cudberry of Woolling, whose 
bedroom has overlooked the farm-yard ever since she can remember ! 
Mr. Whiffles is extremely steady, has obliging manners, and is 
wishful to conciliate. As to differences of birth and education, he 
is fully aware of them, but feels that a matrimonial connection with 
the Cudberrys will give him a position which he is quite certain to do 
his best. to maintain.” 

To hear Tilly, as it were, appraising her husband like an auctioneer, 
as unconcernedly as though the poor man were a thousand miles 
away, and speaking of her father, and mother, and sisters, and 
brother to their faces as the ‘“Cudberrys,” was a truly amazing thing. 
Her last sentence, however, had been too much for my uncle. He 
broke his silence with a tremendous oath, which made every one 
start as though a pistol-shot had been fired amongst us; and then 
roared out at the full pitch of his voice, “ A matrimonial connection 
with the Cudberrys! Curse his brazen impudence !” 

It seemed as though the spell were snapped all of a sudden ; every 
one began talking at once. Henny scolded, Aunt Cudberry cried, 
my uncle swore, William Hodgekinson remonstrated and tried to 
comfort Clemmy, who kept whimpcring helplessly and exclaiming, 
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“Oh don’t please! oh don’t please !” over and over again, without 
apparently knowing in the least what she was saying. 

Throughout the whole scene I felt the sincerest pity for one actor in 
it—and that was Mr. Whiffles. His embarrassment and confusion, 
and his strong sense of cutting but a sorry figure, and his evident 
inability to hit upon any method of asserting himself and improving 
his position, really moved my compassion. But when Uncle Cudberry 
began to swear, a gleam came into Mr. Whiffles’s eye. He raised 
his head and looked round him. When Uncle Cudberry continued 
to let off volley after volley of oaths—which he did in the oddest 
way, as though they dropped from his mouth without his will or 
foreknowledge, like the toads and snakes from the lips of the girl in 
the fairy tale—Mr. Whiffles shook off his wife’s arm, and advanced 
with an air of resolution to his father-in-law. The change in his 
demeanour was so marked that it arrested uncle’s attention in the 
full torrent of his wrath. There was a pause. Mr. Whiffles cleared 
his throat, twitched his head, pulled up his shirt collar, and said in 
a mild, mournful voice, singularly at variance with the words he 
uttered, ‘‘ Now look here, Mr. Cudberry of Woolling, this is all dam 
nonsense! It is upon my soul, you know. What’s the use of your 
flaring up like this, Mr. Cudberry? I didn’t want to come here at 
all. I’d a dam sight rather not, in point of fact; but Miss Cud ’ 
I mean my wife, she would come, you know. My plan would have 
been to have wrote a few lines to the family announcing the—event 
—announcing the event, and leaving it free to the family to come 
and see us or to leave it alone, according as it suited their book, 
if I may be allowed to make use of such an expression. But now 
Miss Cud——I mean Mrs. Whiffles—has had her own way, and 
I hope she likes it. I have no wish to intrude ’ere or helsewhere, 
Mr. Cudberry of Woolling. I meet conciliation with conciliation, 
but I won’t stand being bullied; ’specially when it ain’t my fault. 
I didn’t want to marry Miss Cud at least, of course, I don’t mean 
that ; but what I’ve got to say is, that I didn’t begin it.” 

“ Circumstances,” put in Tilly, with intense emphasis, and no whit 
abashed by her bridegroom's singular defence of himself, “ circum- 
stances threw us together, in the first place.” 

“ Yes,” pursued Mr. Whiffles, “ circumstances over which J’d no 
control. Your daughter’s old enough to know her own mind. And 
though your family may be as genteel as Queen Victory’s, still family 
ain’t everythink. I can keep your daughter like a lady, and I 
intend todoit. And the long and the short of itis, that your flaring 
up in this way, Mr. Cudberry of Woolling, is—dam nonsense. ’Pon 
my soul, it is!” 

This speech appeared somewhat to raise Mr. Whiffles in Uncle 
Cudberry’s opinion. He ceased to growl and mutter, and, turning 
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away, walked once or twice up and down the room. Donald and 
my grandfather, after a whispered word or two with me, drew 
Uncle aside and began talking to him in a low voice. Meanwhile I 
crossed the room to Tilly, who was standing quite isolated, and look- 
ing very flushed and flustered in her bridal finery, and gave her my 
hand. “You and I have no quarrel, at all events, Tilly,” said I. 

“Miss Furness,” exclaimed Mr. Whiffles with enthusiasm, “ I am 
grateful to you for your kindness to Mrs. W. You are a lady from 
the crown of your head to the sole of your foot, Miss Furness, and 
I never, in the whole course of my existence, had the ’appiness to 
see you looking so remarkably and uncommonly well as you are look- 
ing at this moment!” 

Grandfather now came up, and began talking gently and gravely 
to Tilly. He pointed out to her that her parents were naturally 
aggrieved and hurt at the manner of her marriage. ‘“ We won't 
say anything about the choice you have made, because that is a 
point on which I think no one has a right to interfere with you at 
your age. And because I think and hope that your marriage may 
turn out to be a satisfactory one, when this little breeze has blown 
over. But your father and mother have a right to expect some soft 
word from you, some expression of sorrow at having offended them. 
Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Whiffles ?” 

Mr. Whiffles was all humility to my grandfather, and was ready 
to agree to anything he might say. Between them, they persuaded 
Tilly to sue for her father’s forgiveness, which she did with a good 
deal of rigidity, and a good many allusions to the exemplary manner 
in which she was sacrificing her own feelings, and to the pattern 
of filial piety she was setting in condescending to ask pardon at all. 

By degrees, Mr. Cudberry was—not softened, that is certainly not 
the right word, but—brought to say that what couldn’t be cured 
must be endured, and that he hoped Tilly wouldn’t live to repent 
having made a fool of herself. To Mr. Whiffles he merely said with 
a portentous look, “I’m glad to find you’ve some pluck about you. 
You'll want it.” 

Mrs. Cudberry dried her eyes, and kissed Tilly, and took hold of 
Mr. Whiffles’s yellow glove, and then dropped it as if it had burnt 
her. 

“So you’ve been and married Miss Cudberry, have you?” said 
she tearfully. ‘Ah dear! ah dear! Poor thing!” 

It must be owned that poor Mr. Whiffles’s bridal congratulations 
were not altogether exhilarating. 

Clementina and her betrothed made friends with their new 
brother-in-law as far as they could, but Mr. Whiffles was ill at ease, 
and was evidently relieved when his wife declared that it was time 


to be going, or they should lose the coach. There was only one 
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member of the party who remained utterly implacable. With Hen- 
rietta there were no terms to be made. She even, for the first time 
in her life, openly resisted her father’s authority when he desired her 
to shake hands with her sister and wish her “ good-bye.” 

“No, pa,” said she,“ never! The family has been degraded” 
(with a glance at young Hodgekinson), “but condescend quite to 
wallow in the mire, I never will whilst I have breath!” And, if 
wallowing in the mire meant reconciliation with her sister, she never 
did. 

Before he left the house Mr. Whiffles came and made me a little 
speech whilst his wife was saying farewell to her mother. 

“‘ Miss Furness, I am at a loss to express in a adequate manner 
my sense of your goodness, and of the honour you do me in speaking 
to one who like myself has been destitute of the advantage of ladies’ 
society, and consequently may offend, although involuntary. Also 
your revered grandfather, miss,” with a little bow in his direction, 
“Dr. Hewson, of Mortlands. You need never fear, Miss Furness, 
nor Dr. Hewson, that I shall intrude or push myself upon you. Iam 
too conscious of the highth whereon you stand. If at any time you 
should like a mount, Miss Furness, my stable is at your service ; 
and if you could ride twelve horses at once, miss, like the famed 
Ducrow, you should have ’em. I shall ever keep my distance, 
being aware of my deficiencies. And I wish you, miss, and your 
honoured ma, and your revered grandfather, every ’appiness and 
prosperity that earth can afford. And I hope you'll allow me to say 
that never, throughout the course of a rather chequered career, have 
I beheld you looking so remarkably and astonishingly well as you 
look at the present moment !” 


Cuarter LVIII. 


Is my story told? Nay, not mine. But the story of Anne Furness 
draws near its close. Anne Ayrlie’s is a happy story; too bright 
and unruffled in its smooth current to tempt either narrator or 
listener. 

I was married in the spring-time, and Mortlands has been my 
happy home for many years. Dear grandfather lived to a great 
age, cheerful and benevolent to the last, and died peacefully in his 
sleep without a pang. My mother was taken before him; but she 
lived to hold my first-born child in her arms. These two have been 
the only gaps which death has made in our household. 

As I look around me, I see few changes in Horsingham. The 
Arkwrights are contented, although still very poor, as I doubt not 
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they will continue to be to the end of the chapter; unless, indeed, 
Jane makes a fortune by her pen. Have you ever heard, reader, of 
a little volume of poems entitled ‘“ Lotus Blossoms,” by J. A.? I 
fear not. They did not take the world by storm. And yet there 
is merit in them. Donald says so. Jane is very young still, and 
may do better. At all events, the exercise of her art (which she 
pursues with all the earnestness that belongs to her character) 
makes her very happy. Money could not do more, and might 
likely do much less, for her. Two of her elder sisters are married, 
and the boy is doing well. | 

Alice Dodd and her husband are extremely prosperous. They are 
childless, but make a point of spoiling all the bairns in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and so stuff them with good things, that a visit to the 
Royal Oak is looked forward to as surpassing even Christmas day 
in its opportunities for getting indigestion, in all the nurseries I am 
acquainted with. Dodd made a good deal of money by the sale 
of his fields to the Slate Quarry Company, which was taken in hand 
by some moneyed people in London and the neighbourhood. It 
worked successfully for some time, but then the slate suddenly and 
unexpectedly came to an end, and_some people were losers, although 
not I believe to any serious extent. Poor dear grandfather continued 
to prophesy up to the last that no good could come of it. But he 
was wrong. He was wrong, that is, if wealth be a good; for Matthew 
Kitchen made large profits out of the concern. He has become a 
really rich man. He and his wife are not much liked in the neigh- 
bourhood, but that troubles them little. They are more pious than 
ever, and entertain all the travelling preachers of their sect with 
ostentatious hospitality. Matthew looks very gloomy, and has grown 
prematurely old. They say his son is a trouble to him; that he is 
selfish, reckless, and dissolute. And the gossips shake their heads, 
and say, “ Ah! wait till the young fellow comes into that property 
that has been scraped together so hardly. He will make the money 
fly like chaff before the wind.” 

Sir Peter Bunny has long been dead. His wife survives, and lives 
with Barbara, who is the mistress of a pretty country mansion not 
far from my old home, and the mother of three blue-eyed, chubby- 
cheeked little girls, who are so much like each other, and so near of 
an age, that I hardly can tell them apart, and all bear a striking 
resemblance to the Barbara Bunny of my school-days. 

Sam Cudberry has never married. He and Henny live as old 
maid and old bachelor at Woolling, and quarrel and snarl all day 
long. They have both grown grasping and miserly, and I believe 
that is the only point on which they agree. I seldom see them; 
but I am told that Sam often lounges down to Mr. Whiffles’s house 
and smokes cigars at his brother-in-law’s expense, inveighing all the 
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time against the degradation to the family involved‘in Tilly’s marriage. 
But Mr. Whiffles does not heed this much. He has his wife in won- 
derful control, and has taught her to think him a very sensible man, 
with a very firm will of his own. Tilly,’ of course, is not gentle ; 
that could never be; but she is bustling and thrifty, does not waste 
her husband’s substance, and has accommodated herself to a lower 
sphere of life than she was used to—as she still boasts—at the Cud- 
berrys. Her one weak point seems to be her unrequited tenderness 
and indulgence for her brother Sam. She connives at his appro- 
priating her husband’s cigars, drinking her husband’s wine, and 
riding her husband’s horses, free of cost. For all of which he repays 
her with insolent ingratitude. But then, as Tilly says, “Sam is such 
a Cudberry! He has the family spirit if ever any one had!” And 
in this she takes a pride in some inscrutable way. 

Clementina is quite spoiled by over-indulgence. Her health has 
been rather delicate, and her mother-in-law pets her and nurses her 
all day long. It seems strange to me to think of, with my remem- 
brance of that awful Mrs. Hodgekinson who was so implacably 
severe at the Woolling ball, long, long ago! 

Yesterday my eldest child came to me with a book in her hand. 
She had found it hidden away at the bottom of a chest in a garret 
where all sorts of lumber is piled. Lucy—that is the little girl’s 
name—is an insatiable devourer of books. And what should this 
turn out to be but my own, old, thumbed, well-beloved copy of 
“Robinson Crusoe!” I told Donald of it when he came home in 
the evening, and showed him the dear old volume. We went into 
the garden after the little ones were in bed, and picked out all the 
old scenes of our childish plays together. They were little changed. 
We neither of us desired to make many alterations in the dear Mort- 
lands garden. 

“Those were happy times, Anne,” said Donald, holding my hand 
in his, and contemplating the spot where we had discovered the 
North Pole. 

“They were happy times, dear ; but these are happier! ” 

« Are they so, my own wife? ” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“And yet troubles come now. I would I could shield you from 
any sorrow. And in truth our cares are slight and few; but still 
troubles will come, even to my Anne.” 

“There is but one trouble that can ever have power to hurt me 
as past troubles have hurt; and may God avert it! There is no care 


I cannot defy, no sorrow that can blot all the sunshine from my 
life—so long as I have you!” 


THE END. 








